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THE EFFECT AND THE TRUE CAUSE. 


indirect cause, and the fault is essentially with the people of the 


Many of the Southern papers come to us with articles headed | South themselves. To those who have observed the periodical 


‘‘ Insurrection among the £ laves,’’ and similar startling announce- 
ments, and we see in some of our Northern papers that these 
several articles are portentously strung together, and to the 
superficial reader are calculated to create considerable alarm. 
We profess to know well the character of the African race, and 


| time. 


agitations among the negroes, it is noticeable, that they always 
come immediately after a Presidential election, and at no other 
Now it is perfectly ridiculous to say that avowed and 


heartfelt Abolitionists live in Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, or 
| anywhere in the more extreme Southern States. The slaves can- 


we doubt whether there has ever been a really concocted insur- | 
| generally peacefully disposed, and, by nature, incapable of any 


rection in this country among the slaves. Upon reading these 
“paragraphs” relating to the present supposed excitement exist- 
ing in some of the slave States, we find that not a single overt 
act on the part of the servile population is mentioned ; upon 
suspicion entirely is this excitement founded, increased, perhaps, 
by some individual runaway negro resisting, when suddenly met 
by his pursuers or others, and which resistance would not be 
noticed beyond a limited circle, except in the community at 
large there exists a feverish excitement. Enough uneasiness 
among the slaves in some parts of the country, however, is ex- 
hibited to satisfy all who take the trouble to examine the subject, 
that elements are for the moment at work which deserve a pass- 
ing notice. The Southern papers say that the evils complained 
of result from the abolitidn excitement at the North, and, if this 
were directly the case, we should feel disposed to condemn the 
cause as much as any of our Southern friends can ; but we be- 
lieve that the anti-slavery agitation of the Free States is only an 








not read, they have no orators among themselves, and they are 


combined action. But some of the Southern States in their ex- 
treme points have become excited ; alarm undoubtedly exists in the 
minds of the masters, and feverish and unpleasant anxiety pre- 
vails. What has produced these unhappy results ? our answer is, 
anti-slavery agitation on the Southern stump in each succeeding 
Presidential campaign. 

In the struggle just concluded, there was no Free-soil candi- 
date in the Southern States, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Fillmore 
stood upon equally Conservative grounds, both were pledged 
to sustain the most liberal -construction of the Constitution, and 
no intelligent Southern man living believed, or believes, that the 
rights of the South would have been invaded by elevation to the 
Presidency of either one of these distinguished gentlemen ; con- 
sequently, in the South the discussion could have been carried 
on without bitterness or recrimination so far as the peculiar in- 
stitution was concerned. But while this is true of the Presiden- 
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FROM A DRAWING BY GEO. 


tial contest just ended, it Was more especially true of the times 
when Polk ran against Clay, and Pierce against Scott, and yet 
in the South, in the struggle between these champions, the South- 
ern stump orators and Southern papers, and Southern men in 
their streets and fireside conversations, with few exceptions, made 
slavery and anti-slavéry the leading subject of discussion, and 
partisans on both sides vied with each other to see which could 
make out their opponents, Buchanan and Fillmore, the hottest 
and fiercest Abolitionists. ’ 

In the South the stump is the great medium of communicating 
with the people. It is in the gatherings of the planters and vil- 
lagers at the hustings that all political discussions are really 
carried on. These gatherings are necessarily connected with 
some manual labor, which consequently bring a large number of 
negroes on the ground, generally the most intelligent of the 
community, carriage drivers, body servants, huxters and others, 
the intelligence of whom is above the field hand and common 
house servant. These negroes by imitation are generally great 


politicians, and remember all they hear in the speeches made, 
In looking over their experience, they find that Whigs and Demo- 
crats alike dwell upon Abolitionism as a theme of constant discus- 
sion. They find that all speakers in the heat of oratory represent 
some party as deeply interested in negro emancipation, and the 
Abolition sentiment and its intention and power are exaggerated ; 
thus these slave listeners become imbued with false notions an 
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false ideas—around the cabin fire they dwell upon what they hear, 
and draw Utopean pictures of coming times, when they shall be 
permitted to live in idleness and with impunity starve. Here is 
the real secret of the discontented feeling existing in the South, 
and it is through this channel alone, or almost wholly s0, that 
pernicious doctrines reach them. 








GREAT DEMOCRATIC CELEBRATION AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Tux great political victory obtained by the Democracy in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency has been celebrated with 
more or less splendor and enthusiasm in all of our great cities 
throughout the Union. Nowhere, perhaps, was there more real 
feeling shown than at Washington City, where the employés of the 
Government participated in the demonstration. Our engraving 
will give a very good idea of the affair, which it is agreed was one 
of the finest my certainly ever seen at the national capital, 
and only surpassed by “special efforts” in our largest cities. One 
of the most prominent and most beautiful objects in the procession 
was a pyradmidal car, drawn by ten white horses, supporting a 
number of beautiful ladies, representing the different States of the 
Confederacy. There were also many political satires, allowable for 
the occasion, but which, now that the excitement of the contest is 
over, seem rather dull. Among these essays was a crow in confine- 
ment, representing black republicanism caged, and a ‘woolly 
horse” drawing the defeated Presidential candidates up ‘Salt Ri- 
ver. ‘Old Buck’ was also represented in full horns and ‘fall 
rig.”’ It isa fortunate thing that we can all, no matter of what 
ty, look upon these picturesque exhibitions with no feeling of 

itterness. ‘lo-day it is the good fortune of the Democracy to 
sound forth their pens of victory, anon the ‘‘ Opposition’”’ will have 
its processions, displays and excitement; such are the materials of 
which our political history is composed—showing that, in spite of 
party bitterness, at the foundation of our character all is good na- 
ture and practical sense. . 





LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


Switzerland holds good her determination to assert the inde- 
dence of the Canton or Neufchatel from Prussian control. 
rom England the report is, that busirtess has greatly improved, 
and the financial crisis is thought to be over. The bank, how- 
ever, has not yet reduced the rate of discount. The French Gov- 
ernment is said to be considering the propriety of making gold 
the standard of the circulation. The British expedition against 
Herat is about to sail. With regard to Spanish affairs, some in- 
teresting speculations are given in the British journals. 

From Australia the dates are, Melbourne 8th, and Sydney 11th 
September. Nothing of interest had transpired since our last 
advices. A vessel from England—the first—had discharged her 
cargo with ease at the new railroad wharf at Holson’s Bay. 
There was much speculation in the flour market, which gave rise 
to considerable agitation, but the price of the article had not ad- 
vanced. 

We have Valparaiso dates to the 31st of October, and Callao to 
the 11th November. In Chili the mining and commercial pros- 
pects were flattering. The public schools and higher colleges 
were being encouraged. Some wholesome regulations with 
respect to the conduct of naval men in the harbor of Valparaiso 
had been adopted by government. Peru had suffered from 
another revolution, directed by Echinique and Castillo. 

Our advices from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, are to the 11th 
of October. Their Majesties were expected to return to Hono- 
lulu in the following week. Mr. Nahum M. Mitchell, late of 
Boston, Mass., died at Honolulu on the 7th of October. 

We have Kingston, Jamaica, papers to the 27th ult. 
contain nothing of interest. 

Captain Sint, of the bark Montezuma, arrived from Demarara, 
reports the bark Amazon as having sailed previous to the 20th of 
November for Baltimore, having on board nine French refugees 
from Cayenne, the Governor having paid their passage, at $25 
per head. 

Our files from Panama are to the 4thof December. They con- 
tain little of importance concerning New Granadian affairs. 
An official correspondence had taken place between Hon. J. H. 
Bowlin, United States Minister in Bogota, and Sr. Lino de Pombo, 
Secretary of State, relative to the tax lately imposed by the New 
Granadian government on mail matter crossing the Isthmus. A 
shed belonging to the railroad company, in which a quantity of 
grease was stored, had been destroyed by fire. There had been 
heavy rains on the Isthmus, but they had occasioned no damage. 
The American vessels of war at Panama joined in celebrating the 
anniversary of the independence of New Granada. 

The difficulties between Spain and Mexico are to be referred to 
an arbitrator, Louis Napoleon probably. Mexican affairs are 
almost indecipherable, but the revolution seems to be gaining 
ground. 

An Havana correspondent announces that a project is on foot 
for introducing African apprentices from the Spanish island of 
Fernando Po, near the mouth of the Niger. This is only another 
name for re-opening the slave trade. Fernando Po has no in- 
habitants to draw from ; but if the importation of negroes under 
any name is legalized, it will be an easy matter for a slayer to 
touch at that island and secure a clearance for hercargo of black 
apprentices. ‘The high prices now ruling in the Cuban slave 
markets—prices which are almost equal to those secured by Vir- 
ginia breeders—and which have raised the advance money on 
coolies to $350 per head, have caused this movement. Corres- 
pondents at Havana, state that a very delicate question of law— 
the issue of which may seriously effect the peace of the island— 
had arisen between the slave owners and their slaves, as to the 
real value of a man wishing to free himself by the payment of 
‘*head money’’ in instalments. The usage is that the value is 
fixed by arbitration, before the first payment, and when so fixed 
is to remain undisturbed by any fluctuations of price in the 
market. The owners now wish to break through this custom 
and demand the value ruling in the market when the last instal- 
ment isdue. The Judges will have to decide the case, and it is 
thought that if the interest of the slaves suffer, some bad conse- 
quences may ensue. 


They 


DOMESTIC. 


We have San Francisco advices to the afternoon of the 20th of 
November. The intelligence from California is unimportant. The 
result of the vote of the State on the Presidential question was 
announced, by which it appears that Buchanan has a clear 
majority over both the other candidates. The Legislature will 
stand : in the Senate, 18 democrats, 12 Americans, and 3 repub- 
licans, and in the Assembly there will be a democratic majority 
over all of 21. Two United States Senators are to be chosen by 
the Legislature this winter; and among the most prominent 
candidates for those distinguished offices we find mentioned J. 
¥. Denver, John B. Weller, William M. Gwin, B. F. Wash- 
ington, John Bigler, David C. Broderick, James A. McDougall, 
J. W. McCorkle, Peter Lott, Milton 8. Latham, C. H. Bryan, 
and T. J. Henley. The steamer brought upwards of a million 
and a half in treasure, and her specie list shows a slight falling off 
as compared with the totals of the two or three previous arrivals. 
The markets were unchanged, 





NAVY. 


Tene is comparatively little doing, at present, at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. The Niagara, which is now the great object of 
attraction to all visitors, is being completed in her internal 
arrangements as fast as possible; her boilers and machinery are 
in a state of forwardness, and, with the woodwork between 
decks, will be completed before spring. The twelve heavy 
Paixhan guns, for which carriages are being now prepared upon 
her decks, are lying near the frigate, and are objects of curiosity 
to all who have never seen “big guns.” There are four, which 
are nine inches in diameter of bore, ranging in weight from 9,176 
to 9,251 pounds; three, ten inches in bore, from 11,937 to 
12,085 pounds; and five, eleven inches in bore, weighing from 
15,777 to 15,902 pounds. The carriages are so arranged as to 
allow of full play to each gun, and can be turned instantly in any 
desired direction. She has three separate engines and boilers, 
which can be worked singly or together as occasion may require. 
Their combined power is about one thousand horse. The shaft 
of her propeller is 120 feet in length, and the propeller alone 
weighs 31,000 pounds. It is so arranged as to be easily elevated by 
machinery clear of the water when it is not needed There was 
an alarm the other day, that the Niagara was on fire in the hold. 
A stream of water was poured in which almost immediatly 
quenched the fire, and it was ascertained that no material damage 
had been done. It appears that a workman accidentally dropped 
a red hot bolt under the boiler where it was out of reach, and the 
bolt set on fire some shavings or oakum which had not yet been 
cleared away. 

The sloop-of-war Falmouth is fitting for the Brazil station, to 
relieve the Jamestown, whieh has lately returned. The brig 
Savannah, just returned from Brazil, is also lying at the Navy 
Yard ; and steamer Vixen is fitting for the Coast Survey. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war Saratoga, of the home squadron, arrived 
at Norfolk, late of the United States Navy, (one of the victims of 
the late Naval Board,) has received from the President an ap- 
pointment as lieutenant in the United States revenue service. 

The U. 8S. sloop-of-war Germantown sailed from Montevideo 
for Rio Janeiro Oct. 24, officers and crew all well. 

The U. S. frigate Independence and sloop-of-war St. Mary’s 
were lying off Panama at last accounts. 

The U. 8. sloop-of-war Cyane arrived at Aspinwall Nov. 29. 








OBITUARY. 


Hon. Seru Spraavug, of Boston, died recently in that city. 
Mr. Sprague was a whig of the old school, and was a warm per- 
sonal friend of the great statesman, Daniel Webster. He wel- 
comed Mr. Webster home at the time of the reception given him 
by his friends and neighbors of Marshfield and its vicinity, a few 
months before Mr. Webster’s death. Mr. Sprague was a brother 
of Judge Sprague, of the U. S. District Court in this city. His 
age was 69. 

The Georgia papers record the death, in Dooly county, in that 
State, of Mr. Joseph Calhoun, at the age of one hundred years 
and ten months! He was a native of Edgecomb N.C. He saw 
both the beginning and close of the Revolutionary war, in which 
he participated. He was under the command of General Gaster, 
at the battle of Camden, and fought under General Greene, at 
Guilford, C. H. 

James Herron, recently appointed Civil Engineer of the Pen- 
sacola Navy Yard, died at Warrington, Florida, on the morning 
of the 2d of December. 

City Morratity.—The City Inspector reports 442 deaths for 
the past week, being an increase of 45, compared with the mor- 
tality of the week previous. The increase is to be attributed 
mainly to consumption and other lung complaints, and diseases 
of the brain and nerves. The scarlet fever is making sad havoc 
among children, not only in this city but elsewhere. The foi- 
lowing is a comparison of the number of deaths for the past two 
weeks ; 


Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Week ending Dec.6 - - 66 78 142 128 397 
Week ending Dec.13- - 76 79 155 132 442 





FINANCIAL. 


THE stock market exhibits signs of great weakness. The tendency 
of prices is downward, and the largest holders are the freest 
sellers. The market has for some time been sustained by the 
greatest efforts and at great cost. The continued stringency in the 
money market, and the features of the bank statement which were 
not considered favorable, caused a general decline in the stock 
market, the supply of cash stock being considerably beyond the 
demand. There was, however, considerable disposition to take 
buyers’ options, and at differences larger than usual, while sellers 
options were not pressed on the market. The downward movement 
appears to be mainly the result of the difficulty of carrying cash 
stock which forces weak bulls to throw them on the market. The 
Erie statement had also some effect in depressing that stock, espe- 
_ the idea that there might possibly be a creation of preferred 
stock. 

The figures of the bank statement, as compared with last week, 
are as follows: 














Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulatlon. Deposists. 
Dec. 6....... $106,898, 534 12,278,347 8,671,758 91,698,784 
ONG: Bisex 108,336,586 #10,832,543 8,516,854 89,590,630 
DOCTERGC. 225  cecccses $1,445,804 $154,904 $2,108,103 
Increase...... $1,458,052 wteoede ooo 0—t—(‘é‘ OS eee, | Be Arent 
REVENUES OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY—TEN YEARS. 
All Sources 
, Customs. Loans inclu. Expenditures. 
| ae $23,747,864 $55,338,168 $60,520,851 
cc siatcindasio 31,757,070 56,992,479 60,655,143 
poner: 28/846, 738 59,796,892 56,386,422 
_ | Seep eiee 39,668,686 47,649,388 44,603,718 
| Raa tie 49,017,567 52,762,704 48,476,104 
SN stavekocests 47,839,326 49,893,115 46,712,608 
Sneséiashesabs 58,931,805 61,500,102 54,577,061 
ie sob enact 64,224,190 73,802,291 75,473,119 
SR icsaxéehinnash 53,025,794 65,351,374 66,398,733 
MPecctetseceones 64,022,863 74,056,890 73,185,644 


_ The land revenues, during the forgoing period, and which are 
included in the total from all sources, were: 


In 1847.......2....$2,498,355 In 1852............$2,043,289 
Im 1848........ce0+ 3,328,642 Bb Bees 0 cave cess 1,667 ,084 
ST eer 1,688,959 Pia deasnsiene 8,470,798 
Dn invesdocws 1,859,894 a, ee 11,497,049 
| Peas 2,352,805 In 1856............ 8,917,644 


THE proceedings of the Senate have not been marked by any acts 
of general interest or public importance. The time has been main- 
ly frittered away by Senators defining their positions on the “ nig- 
ger” question. O tempora! O mores! In the House the same 
fruitless discussion has monopolized the time that should be de- 
voted to the public interests. Two things else have been done, 
however, that are worthy of note. A bill has been introduced re- 
pealing the duty on sugar, in terms very 4 similar to our lead- 
ing editorial, last week, on this subject. The re-opening of the 
African slave trade has received an effectual quietus for the present. 
Mr. Etheridge, of Tennessee, submitted a resolution, that “the 
House regard all suggestions or propositions of every kind, by who- 
soever made, for a revival of the slave trade, as shocking to the 
moral sentiments of the enlightened portion of mankind, and any 
act on the part of Congress, legislative, or conniving, or legalizin 
that horrid and inhuman traffic, would justly subject the Unit 





States to the reproach and execration of all civilized and Christian 

le Sy the world.” Objection being made to its intro- 
action, Mr. Etheridge moved a suspension of the rules. ‘Lhe yeas 
and nays being demanded—after an unsuccessful effort by Mr. Orr, 
of South Carolina, to substitute simply, ‘‘It is inexpedient, unwise, 
and contrary to the policy of the United States to repeal the laws 
prohibiting the African Slave trade’”’—they were taken, and resulted 
in yeas 140, nays 63. So the rules were suspended, and the resolu- 
tion was then adopted by 95 majority. Subsequently Mr. Orr’s re- 
solution was agreed to, only eight voting in the negative. 








MUSIC. 


ENGLIsH Opera at Nipio’s GARDEN.—The Pyne and Harrison 
Opera Company appeared at this establishment after an absence of many 
months. The occasion was signalized by the production of an opera entirely 
new to New York. It is an English translation of a French opera, the libretto 
by M. de St. Georges, and the music by Haievy. The English adaptation is 
more than usually barbarous. Works of this kind are always got up on the 
cheap and nasty plan; instead of entrusting such labor to persons musically 
competent, any cheap literary hack is employed, and the result is that nine 
out of every ten phrases are so constructed as to come wrong on every em- 
phatic measure, and phrasing or musical elocution is out of the question, 
excepting as a specimen of the ridiculous. This is to be regretted, for a good 
translation is, at best, but weak, while a poor one is intolerable beyond ex- 
pression. The plot of the opera is rather interesting, turning upon the love 
and fortune of an orphan girl, who is tempted to commit a crime in order to 
save her lover from the conscription. Miss Louisa Pyne was, of course, the 
Orphan Girl, and most charmingly did she play it. She was natural, unaffected, 
and displayed more feeling than we ever saw her throw into her acting. She 
sang deliciously; her voice is as fresh and melodious as ever; her execution 
has lost none of its brilliance, and she is altogether the most delicious little 
singer we ever listened to. She was most cordially received, warmly ap- 
plauded, and repeatedly called before the curtain to receive the congratula- 
tions of her friends—the public. Mr. Harrison sang better than usual, but 
the indifference so evident in his manner is still more evident in his singing. 
Could he be more earnest, he would unquestionably be much more acceptable 
to his hearers. Mr. Guillemotte, the new bass), has a smooth and pleasant 
voice, which he uses like an artist. He is undoubtedly the best male artist in 
the company, and was at once recognized as a valuable and welcome addition 
to the operatic strength. Miss Pyne was as painstaking and careful as usual 
and added much to the enjoyment of the performance. Mr. W. H. Reeves and Mr. 
Horncastle sustained their réles to the best of their ability, The chorusses 
were fairly executed. The orchestra was weak, exept in brass. The leader 
is evidently very inexperienced, which is an unfortunate circumstance for the 
success of the undertaking. But he will doubtless improve. 

The music is very pleasing generally, but in many places it rises to the 
beautiful. In the second act there are a dozen separate gems; indeed this act 
contains the best written and most beautiful music in thie opera. It will bear 
repetition, and we think it will prove quite attractive, when the public 
becomes familiar with it. It was successful, and we hope to see the charming 
Louisa Pyne greeted by full houses every night. 

SicismunD TaaLBERG.—This world renowned artist has created in every place 
he has visited a furore quite equal to his reception here in New York. In Phi- 
ladelphia he gave six or eight concerts, and the pecuniary result of each 
concert was greater than here, where they averaged from fourteen to sixteen 
hundred dollars: At this rate, and we have no doubt that the enthusiasm will 
rather increase than subside, Thalberg will clear a hundred thousand dollars 
between the date of his first appearance and the close of his concerts some 
time in May, 1867. A success so great is altogether unparalleled in the history 
of musical undertakings. When the second month of his concert tour has 
closed, he will have given forty-four concerts, exclusive of those given to the 
children of the public schools. This is no light work considering the distance 
he has to travel. We confess we are curious to hear how the Bostonians will 
receive him. No doubt he will fascinate his brilliant audiences, but there are 
some few who suffer under the classical mania and will demand from him 
Beethoven’s symphonies, Mozart’s masses or Handel’s Messiah, which we do 
not thivk that he will give them. We are curious to know what they will dis- 
cover in consequence. Thalberg will play here at Gottschalk’s concert next 
week, and after that we hope that he will resume his delightful concerts 
in this city. 

GorTTscHALK’s GRAND ConcERT.—This much looked for concert will be given 
at Niblo’s Saloon on Friday evening next, December 26th, the night after 
Christmas. Our readers ara so thoroughly familiar with our admiring opinion 
of Gottschalk that it is useless to reiterate it. In his style, and in that he is 
purely original, he is inimitable.’ He is a poet on the piano, and his romances 
touch the heart and charm the imagination. Thalberg will play with him, 
and other eminent talent will assist. It will bea rare musical feast, and we 
advise those who desire to attend to secure their tickets early. 

EIsFeLD’s CLASSICAL QUARTETTE SorrEr.—The second of these delightful soi- 
rees takes place at Dodworth’s Academy, on Tuesday evening next, December 
23d. The programme is of rare excellence. 

WiuAM Mason.—This admirable pianist gives a Concert at Newark next 
week. Nearly all the tickets have been sold in advance. He will be assisted 
by Miss Behrend and Mr. Eben, the flutist. 


DRAMA. 


WaALLAck’s THEATRE.—The engagement of Mr. James Anderson 
and Miss Agnes Elsworthy concluded last Saturday, with the benefit of 
Mr. Anderson. It is hardly possible to form an opinion, now-a-days, as to 
whether an enterprize is a paying one or not; but if large attendance be a safe 
criterion, then the engagement of these two stars has proved favorable to all 
parties. The regular stock company have sustained, most ably, the reputa- 
tion of the establishment during the present week, by the performance of 
a series of the most favorite and sterling comedies. The return of Mr. Lester 
from the South renders the company complete. The principal attractions so 
far have been the following admirable comedies: On Monday, “ Wild Oats;”’ on 
Tuesday, ‘‘ The Rivals;’’ on Wednesday, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer;’’ on Thurs- 
day, ‘‘The Road to Ruin;’’ on Friday, ‘‘ The Irish Heiress,’’ and on Saturday, 
‘Old Heads and Young Hearts.’’ Capital farces have been played each night, 
and all of them have been strongly cast. The following names will be found 
in the bill on each evening: Mrs. Hoey, Miss Mary Gannon, Mrs. Sylvester ; 
Messrs. Lester, Blake Walcot, G. Holland, Sothern, Levere, Reynolds, 
Peters, &c., &c. Such an array of talent is the best of all guarantees of the 
excellence of the performance. We hardly need commend this establishment 
to the liberal patronage of the public. 

Broapway THeaTre.—It is with much pleasure we announce that the 
re-opening of this favorite and popular establishment is fixed for next Monday 
night, December 22d. The cause of the delay in opening the Broadway 
Theatre is well known to everybody. There can be no doubt that a heavy loss 
had been sustained by Mr. Marshall, and it is well known that among the 
members of the company engaged, much suffering has been the result of loss 
of employment, but we hope that a prosperous season will make all this 
straight, and that the law-courts will award full compensation for the damage 
sustained. We are not as yet informed of the names of the company, but we 
have no doubt that Mr. Blake, who is stage manager, will present to the public 
a strong array of talent. The ‘‘ Broadway’’ has always been distinguished for 
its enterprizing management, and we have no doubt that it will prove a strong 
competitor with the other places of amusement, for a share of the public 
patronage. Doubtless we shall have some of its startling and brilliant specia- 
lities, which in former days have attracted crowded audiences for many weeks 
in succession. 

We understand that the German opera company will commence a series of 
operatic entertainments some time during the coming week. 

BrovenamM’s Bowery THEATRE.—The highest class of dramatic performances 
have been the order of the day at this establishment for some time past. 
Great care has been bestowed upon the getting out of these pieces, and all 
that pertains to the management of the stage has been without reproach. 
The pieces have been strongly cast, and have been performed in some particu- 
lar points admirably, and generally with care and ability. Mr.and Mrs. E. L. 
Davenport have become great end well deserving favorites at this theatre. 
Their duties are onerous, but they are carried out in true artistic spirit, and 
with marked success. It gives us much pleasure to be able to compliment 
these deserving artists. Of John Brougham it is hardly neeessary to speak ; 
his admirable acting and his spirited delineation of all he undertakes are well 
known to all the play-goers of the city. 

Lavra KeEne’s ToesTRe.—The last successful production at this establish- 
ment, ‘‘ Second Love,” and the very successful local drama, ‘‘ Young New 
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York,”’ which is now in its fourth week, have been performed every evening 
during the present week. The attendance has been uniformly excellent, and 
there can be no doubt remaining as to the permanent success of Laura Keene’s 
theatre. From the opening night to the present date the -house has been 
crowded every night, and the enterprise must be profitable in the highest 
degree. 

Buck.ey’s SERENADERS.—The romantic and charming opera of ‘‘ Cinderella, 
or the Little Glass Slipper,’’ produced by the Buckleys with great care and 
expense, continues to be very successful and very attractive. It is indeed 
most excellently well performed, the singing being of a quality so good as 
scarcely to be expected at such an establishment. Butso it is, and to it must 
be attributed the large and steady patronage which the public has bestowed 
upon the Buckleys for a series of years. Their original speciality, negro 
minstrelsy, is by no means slighted for music of a more ambitious character; 
on the contrary, it is only condensed into a smaller space and made more in- 
tensely humorous and funny. 








ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


A Basso 1n A T1GHT PLace.—The corpulent basso profundo of the La 
Grange Opera troupe left with the party (some sixty in number) in the Cahawba 
yesterday for Havana, where they are engaged for six weeks. The basso, how- 
ever, it seems, had a narrow escape from the Sheriff’s officers, who were pro- 
vided with writs against him, at the suit of several creditors, as an abs-onding 
debtor. The Herald states that they were waiting for him on Thursday night 
after the performance, but Maretzek smuggled him out by a secret way, and 
concealed him during the night. Yesterday morning early he was conveyed 
to the steamer in a close carriage, and locked up by the director. The officer 
searched the vessel thoroughly, but failed to discover the delinquent, who was 
consoling himself for the temporary deprivation of liberty, with a bottle of 
claret. —We hear of two or three parties who are negociating for a lease of the 
Academy of Music, for the purpose of getting up an impromptu Opera Com- 
pany after the departure of the LaGrange troupe. But nothing yetis definitely 
settled. There is material enough floating about, including Angri, l’arodi, 
Madame Strakosch, Patania, &c., to make a respectable show.—The National 
Theatre was opened last evening at the usual time, not for the performances 
as set forth in the’ bills of the day, some of the actors and actresses refusiug 
to play therein, until they had rehearsed a comedy familiar to the patrons and 
employees of the establishment, yclept ‘‘How to Raise the Wind, or Pay our 
Salaries,” which play being rehearsed, the doors were closed at an early hour. 
In other words, the theatre was closed for want of ‘‘ material aid.’’—-Buston 
Journal, 9th.—Mr. George Vanderhoff is giving weekly entertainments at the 
Hall of the Mereantile Library in Boston, ala Albert Smith.—Miss Laura 
Keene has several new pieces, and among them a one act comedy adapted 
from the French by Mr. Charles M’Laghlan. Mr. Brougham intends to 
bring out ‘King John’’ as a holiday piece, and has been preparing 
the scenery and appointments for it during the last three months.— 
Rosstxv’s Last !—Here is another extract from the continental journals, that 
put the fool’s cap onall previous stupid extracts: ‘‘ Rossini, talking of the 
Oporas Casse- Voix, said, ‘Look at Verdi! His operas are known to crack 
voices as easily as a squirrel cracks nuts. Oneseason of his repertoire will take 
the edge off the finest voice in the worll—his music eats into it like rust. 
And you will see with Grisi, if she sings much in Verdi’s music, that her voice 
even will become quite Verdi-Grisi !’"—The Ravels are crowding the Walnut 
every night. ‘‘Self,’’ aftera very good run at the Arch, has given place to 
Shaksperean plays.—The following extract of a letter, dated at Paris on the 
ninth of November, is from the pen of the eldest son of the late Edward Se- 
guin, a promising young American artist, who has received musical instruc- 
tion at the best schools abroad: ‘‘ My departure to Florence has been delayed 
in consequence of Mr. Pauseson advising me, by all means, to sing as his pupil 
at the Conservatoire examination. There were ninety aspirants, ten of whom 
were to be chosen out of that number. We had to be judged by Auber, Hale- 
vy, Ambroise Thomas, Caraffa, etc., etc.; and you will, I am sure, be pleased 
to hear that I sang a song from ‘ L’ Etoile du Nord,’’ a trio from ‘G. Tell,’ ete., 
with great success; was highly complimented by the professors, and was elect- 
ed an ‘ Eelve du Conservatoire Imp. de Musique Paris!’ I was afraid, on account 
of being an Ameriean, that I should not get it; but Auber, Halevy, etc., ex- 
pressed themselves greatly pleased with me, and the next thing I hope to in- 
form you of will be my first appearance in opera. I have had the pleasure of 
singing with Miss May, who leaves here on the nineteenth.’’—Sr. Lovis.—Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble commenced a series of Shakspearian readings here with the 
“Tempest,’?on the 10th. Mr. John Owens and Miss Crampton were playing 
at the People’s theatre.—Lola Montez returns to the Atlantic States from Ca- 
lifornian. A California paper says : ‘‘Madame Lola Montez will leave to-day, 
in the Orizaba, for New York. Since her departure from New York she has 
been to Australia, where she met with remarkable success, and has drawn 
houses in California, both before her departure and after her return, such as 
few artists who have visited us have done. She goes to New York, we learn, 
for the especial purpose of providing for the education and care of the chil- 
dren of her former agent, Mr. Folland, who was drowned on the passage from 
Australia. It will be remembered that her beautiful collection of jewelry was re- 
cently sold at auction, the proceeds of which were to be devoted to this purpose. 
Buffalo.—Parodi and Strakosch give a concert here this evening, returning 
from a yery successful Western tour. Stace Srruck.—The Herald mentioned 
the fact a few days age, that a married lady living in elegant style in the 
vicinity of Madison Square had become so smitten with the stage that no 
arguments could restrain her from appearing before the ‘ foot-lights;’’ and 
that she was about to make her debut in the city of Buffalo. This lady is the 
wife of a young lawyer in this city, and her origin, education and history are 
somewhat romantic. She is said to possess fine dramatic powers, which have 
been well cultivated, and her friends predict her triumphant success. We 
don’t know as there is any harm in stating that the name of this new aspirant 
for histrionic honors is Mrs. Mac Mahon, Cinxcrnnatl.—Miss Kimberly had a 
benefit at the National, playing ‘‘ Pauline’’ and ‘‘ The Actress of Padua,’’ sup- 
ported by J. J. Prior as ‘*Horace’’ and “ Angelo.’? The Keller troupe, at the 
People’s, had brought out a new piece, ‘‘ Christine.’”’—Mr. Stuart, of Wallack’s 
Theatre, has a comedy by Mr. O’Brien, and a holiday piece by Mr. Charles 
Walceot.—The youngest daughter of the celebrated composer, Meyerbeer, has 
been betrothed to the Baron de Koff, a lieutenant in the regiment of the Dra- 
goons of the Gnard of Prussia.—Thalberg’s concert for the school children in 
Philadelphia, on Saturday, was a success as great as his similar enterprise in 
New York. Mme. D’Angri sang ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” again. 





THE BLACK SABLES. 


Messrs. Epitors: I have a good story to tell you, and you must 
read me patiently to the end, in order that you too may enjoy what 
has made my poor sides ache with laughter, as they have not done 
for many a day. You remember that pretty little Mrs. L., whom 
you met here one day last summer. Did I, or did I not tell you what 
a perfect witch she is, and how she contrives to twist her husband 
and everybody around her finger almost without an effort? Well, 
she came dancing in yesterday morning, wearing the most superb set 
of sables—they must have cost a little fortune. No one but myself 
would have seen them, for the bright face above them was radiant 
with beauty and gladness, and would have riveted the gaze of the 
coldest cynic in creation. But I have been persecuting T. for a set 
of Genin’s ermines, and of course my eye fell at once upon the sa- 
bles, and I exclaimed—‘‘ You extravagant creature ! here did 
you get them ?” 

** Extravagant ?” said she—‘ not a bit of him. Where did I get 
them? My husband, of course. See what beauties they are! They 
_ have cost an immensity—poor fellow! But then he had to 

0 it.” 

“‘ Because you fascinated him ?” said I. 

** No, indeed, I won them on election.” 

“‘On the election! How? you havn’t, certainly, been betting on 
Buchanan ?” ; 

“Not I—I wouldn’t have bet a pin on him, though they say he 
has gained the day. I’ll tell you all about it—but first let me get off 
this thing from my neck—your parlor’s like an oven.” 

So saying, she pitched her cape at the cat, and laughing to see 
how the creature’s back rose at the insult, began thus: ‘* You know 
how George and I have fought about this election—he for Fillmore 
and I for Fremont—and how many times he has tried to silence me, 
by saying that ‘women know nothing of polities,’ which, by the 
way, I don’t, in the least, believe. Do look at the cat!” 

‘* Never mind the cat—go on with your story.” 

“Yes, certainly—where wasI? O, yes. Well, as I said, we did 
everything but devour each other. It was such a mortification to 
me to have him vote for one who would ‘ stoop to conquer,’ as Fill- 
more has done. So one day I said—well, I shan’t let you vote. I 
shall keep you at home. e laughed heartily, and replied— 

“‘ That’s more than you can do, my dear.” 

‘* Will you give me leave to try ?” 

“Yes, and more. I’ll promise you a set of sables, if I don’t cast 
my vote for Fillmore on the fourth of November.” 

“‘ Honestly and truly ?” 

“‘ He promised—* yes.’ That was two weeks before election—just 
look at the cat—here, puss, puss.” It was plain that she never 
would get through her story while the cat remained in the room, so 
I picked up pussy, without saying a word, and put her out. 

‘* That means go bn, I suppose,” laughed Sophie. ‘ Well, as I 
said before, this was two weeks before the fourth, and from that time 
I didn’t open my lips to George upon the subject. The next day 
the T.’s came to make us a visit, and our time was so completely oc- 
eupied with catering for their amusement that the election was 








scarcely alluded to, and as for the bet—why, it seemed quite for- 
gotten. But you may be sure that my brain was busy enough, re- 
volving ways and means to win the sables. I whispered the secret 
to the T.’s, who entered into my feelings entirely—and no wonder, 
for one of them has no furs at all, and the other carries a muff, 
which she declares is seven generations old. We concluded to invite 
company for Monday evening, and so on the morning of that day we 
drove around among our sympat®izing—that is, our Fremont— 
friends and neighbors, and gathered up as many as we could get at 
conveniently. In the evening we mustered twenty, ourselves in- 
cluded, all on tip-toe to dance till morning, if necessary, to the suc- 
cess of our plans. George, who dearly loved merry-making, was 
delighted at the prospect of a romp, though he wished I had de- 
ferred it till after the election, when it would serve as a celebration 
of the approaching Fillmore victory.” 

Here Y tatervaiend Sophie, to tell her how ridiculous such an 
idea was, and I added that I thought her husband knew better. She 
flew at me in a minute. 

‘There, now—don’t laugh at my husband—that’s my privilege 
alone, madam.”’ 

I was still as a mouse, and she went on. 

‘** But to make a long story and a long night short as possible, we 
danced till four o’clock in the morning, when I told George that if 
he wanted to be in town early he had better retire. He took the 
hint, and, before many minutes was sleeping like a ~~ I crept up 
to his room and quietly closed the shutters outside and in—drawing 
down the curtains till it was dark as Erebus. Believe it or not, as 
you a creature slept till four in the afternoon! We kept 
the house as quiet as possible, and about 5 o’clock I had the table 
set as if for breakfast, and went up to call him. He yawned and 
asked the time. ‘‘ Quite late,” I said, and added, ‘‘do come down 
soon, for the girls andl are hungry.” Ere long he made his appear- 
ance in the breakfast room, bowing ‘‘ good morning” all round—we 
meantime trying our best to look demure as so many nuns. I 

oured out his coffee, which he was quite witty over, declaring, as 

e Landed his cup to have it replenished, that it was Fill-more 
— to a certainty: upon which we screamed with laughter, glad 
of any excuse to give vent to our pent-up amusement. It grew 
darker and darker, till finally we could scarcely see. George rose, 
and walking to the window said he thought we should have a severe 
storm. Then he called us to look ‘‘ what a strange light there was 
in the west.”” Now, I had never thought of the sun, and, if I had, 
I couldn’t have kept it from setting, you know; so I marvelled, and 
wondered, and suggested somebody’s barn on fire, or some other 
body’s hay stack—anything that would keep him loitering and gaz- 
ing to pass away time. We watched the light till it faded away, 
and just as George turned from the window, saying that he had 
never known so dark a day, the door opened, and little Harry came 
bounding in. He ran to his father, and put up his lips for a kiss, 
saying: 

** Dood night, papa.” 

‘Dood morning, you mean, little fellow,” said George, laughing. 

phe" no, dood night,” persisted the child, “nursy put Bane 
to bed.” 

A light broke in upon my husband’s brain. He turned, and seiz- 
ing me by both hands, said : 

** Is it true, Sophie ?” 

** You’ve seen the sun set,” I replied, ‘‘ now you owe me a set of 
sables.”’ 

You never saw a man so utterly discomforted as George. It was 
quite too late for him to attempt to reach town before the closing of 
the polls. I felt so sorry for his disappointment, that I wished in 
my heart all the sables were in the Red Sea, and the tears filled my 
eyes in spite of me. He saw what was passing in my mind, and 
drawing me to him, kissed me—before them all, too, I was so 
ashamed ! : 

“‘ Never mind, gem said he, ‘it’s all fair and square; you’ve 
won honestly, and, I must say admirably too.” 

The next day he brought me these sables, which are really superb 
—just feel that cuff. 

' “6 Yes, I see; but didn’t he ask you how you made him sleep so 
ong ?”’ 

“Certainly he did.” 

“And what did you tell him?” ~* 

‘That I put morphene into his chicken salad !” ° 








A REMARKABLE TRAGEDY—TWO MEN KILLED. 


Tue Rochester American has the following remarkable statement, 
contained in a letter from Monmouth, Warren county, IIl., under 
date of Dec. 12: 

A bloody tragedy was performed at the Baldwin House, in this 
city, this afternoon. I was conversing with a gentleman in Dr. 
Thayer’s drug store, about two o’clock, when the terrible cry of 
murder was heard, and we all started out to discover the cause. 
We were soon directed by the throng of people to the above-named 
hotel, distant only a few yards, and there, weltering in their blood, 
lay the victims of the most sanguinary, single-hand conflict it has 
been my lot to witness. It is impossible to describe the horror 
depicted on the visages of that throng of spectators called there 
at a moment’s warning. -The circumstances are as follows: A Mr. 
Fleming, an elderly gentleman, and two sons about 26 to 28 years 
of age, had called upon a Mr. Crosier, at his rooms at the Baldwin 
House, armed each with a loaded pistol, to coerce the latter gentle- 
man into a concession and retraction of a calumny affecting their 
daughter and sister, with which they charged Mr. C. Mr. C., after 
some — warm language had passed between the parties, agreed 
to and did sign a retraction in the presence of a friend whom the 
Messrs. Fleming had brought with them. 

Immediately after delivering the paper into the possession of 
their friend, the Messrs. F., or one of the brothers, says to Mr. 
C., ‘*I am now going to cowhide you,” and one of the boys holding 
a cocked pistol to his head, directed the other to inflict the threat- 
ened punishment, which he immediately commenced. He had struck 
three or four blows, when C. pulled a dirk-knife from a side pocket, 
and passing at the same time his left arm around the neck of the 
one who plied the lash, stabbed him in the left breast, and as quick 
as thought, withdrew the knife, and struck the one who held the 

istol a back-handed blow which reached, as did the first, to the 
eart of his victim. 

Both brothers received their death wounds in less than two seconds, 
and were both bloody corpses in three minutes after they were 
struck. The old man had gone out into the hall and locked the 
door and stood upon the outside with a pistol to keep out assistance. 
The affair has created an immense excitement here, I assure you. 
The young man Crosier is under arrest, having surrendered himself 
into custody, and is to undergo an examination to-morrow. 

The sympathies of the people are mostly with Crosier. He acts 
and leohe the picture of despair. He is a young man, some 27 to 
30 years old, and unmarried. He is said to have been engaged to 
the lady in question, who is at present out of the State. The other 
parties were respectable farmers, and two of them, I understand, 
members of the church in good standing. 








Tue Great SHootine Matcnu with pistols for $1,000 came off 
last week at Academy Hall, between Mr. John ‘lravis and Mr. 
Samuel Suydam. The large building was filled with the fancy 
men of the city. The number of shots allotted to the com- 
petitors was forty each. Mr. J. Travis led off with the first 
twenty shots, and lost one by not firing at the word, the others hit 
the target, which was a full length figure of a man, and not the 
usual bull’seye. Mr. S. Suydam lodged nineteen shots in the target, 
and one outside. Mr. Travis in his second round lodged the whole 
of the twenty in the target, making thirty-nine. Suydam in his 
second round missed the target on his fifth shot, and gave up the 
contest. Travis was the favorite from the start. 


A CLERGYMAN, travelling in a stage coach, was asked by one of the 
passengers if he thought pious heathens would go to Heaven. 
‘ Sir,” said the clergyman, ‘‘I am not appointed judge of the world, 
and consequently cannot tell; but if you get to Heaven, you shall 
either find them there, or a good reason why they are not.” 


A COTEMPORARY describing a dance at a villlage in the neighbor- 
hood, said: ‘** The gorgeous strings of glass beads glistened on the 
heaving bosoms of he village belles like polished rubies on the deli- 
cate surface of warm apple-dumplings. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


A German music teacher, named Konold, residing in Hudson, has 
just eloped with a young girl named Sophia Finney, from Catskill. 
As they were leaving Hudson,*by the Hudson and Boston Rail- 
road, the mother of the girl overtook them, and found on the person 
of the girl $1,000 in cash, to which she had helped herself before 
leaving home. She tried to induce her to return, but could not, and 
finally gave her $200 of the sum and let her go. Konold leaves a 
wife and family in Hudson. 


Our markets continue well supplied with meats of various kinds 
—beef, mutton, pork, poultry and game. Prices continue moderate. 
Several attempts by the cattle brokers to control the market when 
a short Western supply has been looked for, have failed, owing to a 
large influx of State cattle. 


The old bethel ship, John Wesley, so long stationed at Pier No. 
11, North River, has been condemned as unfit for much further ser- 
vice, and is to be replaced by the bark Carrier Pigeon, purchased by 
the Swedish Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church on terms 
not disclosed. The Carrier Pigeon was built in this city about six 
years ago for a propeller, but it was subsequently converted into a 
sailing vessel. Its registered capacity is for 350 tons. 


One of our rich merchants—a man of the fortune of a million and 
a half—a resident of the Fifth avenue—connected with one of the 
first houses in New York, was carried yesterday to the Insane Hos- 
= He is another illustration of what. our city shows in many 
amentable cases of the danger of over-attention to business. 


A correspondent at St. Catharine, Canada West, says: ‘* A very 
great error is made by United States correspondents, who sometimes 
pay the postage to the lines—three cents—which is of no avail, and 
is lost, as letters come with the full charge, ten cents. By the 
postal arrangements between the two countries, it is optional to pay 
or not to pay; but a partial payment, on either side, is ‘ struck off’ 
by postmasters.”’ ; 


Miss Dix has been spending some days examining the charitable 
and criminal institutions of this city, and the prison at Sing-Sing. 


The Brooklyn Common Council have adopted resolutions grant- 
ing a lease of the land and slip at the foot of Fulton street, on the 
East river, belonging to the city, to John A. Dayton and his asso- 
ciates for ten years, on condition that they do, within one year, fur- 
nish the necessary boats and put in complete operation a ferry from 
said slip to some convenient landing in the city of New York, &c. 
to charge only one cent for each foot passenger, and $8 per hundre 
for cart tickets, with privilege of commutation. 


The Supreme Court of North Carolina has confirmed the decision 
of Judge Manly that members of the Universalist Church are in- 
campetent to testify in courts of justice, according to the laws of 
that State! By this decision, the Universalists of North Carolina 
are virtually outlaws, as no member of that religious denomination 
can collect his debts, swear to an assault, or testify before the courts 
in any case, even if his wife or child should be insulted! 


An inquest was held the other day by Coroner Hills upon the body 
of Julius Katzenstein, an infant nine days old, whose parents re- 
side in this city. The verdict of the jury was, ‘‘That the said in- 
fant came to his death by loss of blood from the operation of cir- 
cumcision and subsequent neglect, through ignorance on the part of 
the parents.” 


Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, of Philadelphia, the Episcopalian clergy- 
man who was dismissed from his pulpit in the Church of the Epipha- 
ny, for preaching anti-slavely politics, has set up on his own hook, 
and last Sunday began his independent ministration in the National 
Hall, before a large congregation. Mr. Tyng is the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, of this city. 


Noyes Wheeler, an individual who has been somewhat extensively 
known throughout New England, for some years, as an itinerant pro- 
fessor of phrenology and spiritualism, has been brought up before 
the Police Court on a charge of insanity. The Justice found there 
was method in his madness, and discharged him. 


The proprietors of the Home Journal weekly newspaper are pre- 
paring for a vigorous ome in their new volume, which com- 
mences with the new year. The genial character of this time-ho- 
nored print, its curious delineations of society and manners, and its 
piquant comments on passing events, will continue to make it a fa- 
verite guest in numerous American homes. 


There appears to be great excitement at the Southwest, owing to 
reported insurrectionary movements among the negroes, particular- 
ly at Franklin, Tennessee, Columbia and Dover. Twenty-four mus- 
kets and two kegs of powder had been found in possession ofa gang 
of negroes at ciembia. In Perry county, Tenn., fifteen negroes 
had been killed by their owners; and at Dover, on the Cumberland 
river, eleven had been —. One white man, disguised as a negro, 
had been whipped to death. It was thought a general upgising of 
the negroes would take place about the holidays, and the whites 
were arming and organizing for defence. 


We see it stated that Emile de Girardin has sold his interest in 
the Paris Presse to M. Milhaud, the banker. Girardin was the 
founder and principsl proprietor of the paper. He possessed 
40-100ths of the shares, and had a salary of 30,000 francs as editor- 
in-chief. The terms are: For the forty shares, 800,000 francs, and 
for the editorship 150,000 francs—making together the sum of 960,- 
000 francs. M. Girardin enters into a covenant not to exercise his 
trade of a journalist in Paris. 


Mr. Cyrus W. Field was present at the meeting of the Royal Geo- 

raphical Society, London, on the evening of November 20th, and 
aid before the meeting “‘ the profile of the Atlantic’ between New- 
foundland and Valencia Bay, Ireland. In doing so he said that 
‘‘on the 4th of July, 1776, the Americans had declared themselves 
independent of Great Britain, and on the 4th of July, 1857, he 
hoped they would be united with her.” (Laughter.) 


A blind hand-organist in Rochester, who went about the streets 
of the city with a puny and pale little daughter, has just fallen heir 
ta an estate in Wales, estimated to be worth a million of dollars, A 
prominent legal firm in Rochester is now engaged in making out 
the necessary papers. 


On the night of the 4th of December the Central Presbyterian 
Church, in Broome street, between Elm and Marion streets, was 
entered by burglars and robbed of the Communion service and other 
aot in all valued at —- The property stolen consisted of 
two tankards, one plate and one baptismal font, all of plated ware, 
which it is presumed the thieves took for silver, and a demijohn 
containing three gallons of Communion wine. 


There are 527 target companies in this ry An average of 40 
men a company would give a grand total of 21,080 men. 


Dix, Edwards & Co.’s edition of ‘‘ Anderson’s Explorations and 
Discoveries in South-western Africa,’ contains an interesting and 
characteristic introductory letter from the pen of Col. John 
C. Fremont. 


Judge Clerke, of the Supreme Court, has rendered an elaborate 
decision in the matter of the will of the late Anson G. Phelps, order- 
ing a reference on certain points in the will, and that a decree be 
settled, on four days notice, in accordance with the principles and 
directions stated in the opinion, reserving all further directions un- 
til the coming in of the report on the subjects which the Court indi- 
cated as proper for a reference. The amount involved in the case is 
about two millions of dollars. 


The opening of the Tehuantepec route to the Pacific is now 
attracting a good deal of attention. Efforts are making to finish a 
carriage road across the Isthmus by the Ist of next February. 
Coaches and other material have been ordered in New Hampshire, 
to be ready for shipment at New York by the lstofJanuary. Yet 
we have no account of steamers to ply between New York and New 
Orleans and Tehuantepec. It is stated, however, that Com. Van- 
derbilt is shortly to visit New Orleans in one of his steamers, the 
Danicl Webster. This is a significant fact; and the energies and 
half a dozen steamships of the Commodore, now that they are shut 
out of Nicaragua, may turn towards Tehauntepec for use and 
developement. 
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CORNELL’S SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON AND CO. 

Tue value of a definite and thorough knowledge of Geography to 
every person can hardly be too highly estimated, and all who have 
sought for exactness and system in the arrangement of the text- 
books on this subject, hitherto in use, have found that a general 
mixing up of a great number of facts disconnected with the Science 
of Geography, indicating a great lack of these essential qualities, 
has been a prevailing source of vexatious annoyance. After a 
careful and detailed examination of Cornell’s Series of School Geo- 
graphies, from which we have made copious specimen selections, we 
are fully satisfied that the author has, for the first time, hit upon 
the true plan of construction. From the importance of this branch 
in our Common Schools, therefore, too much care cannot be exer- 
cised in the selection of the text-books which are to be used by the 
pupils, the large majority of whom have little time to waste upon 
inferior and ill-arranged methods of instruction. 

Cornell’s Series of Geographies, in many respects, is decidedly 
the best now in use, and has been got up without reference to ex- 
pense, and is illustrated with great delicacy and artistic taste, as 
will be seen by the numerous engravings which we have made room 
for in our illustrated pages. The Series consists of a Primary, In- 





A SEA. 


termediate and a High School Geozraphy, with a set of maps, 
admirably designed and ele;antly finished, the whole bound ina 
neat and very substantial manner. 

The following are some of the marked excellencies which will be 
found in these text-books: 

Ist. In philosophical arrangement, the spirit of their motto being 
faithfully carried out: First, the blade: then, the ear: after that, 
the full corn in the ear.” 

2d. The gradual progression, by successive steps, from a single 
point, whereby the difficulties usually encountered by beginners are 
removed. 

3d. The method of presenting one thing at a time, and impressing 
it upon the mind before another is introduced. 

4th. In the adaptation to the age and grade of scholarship for 
which it is intended. 
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5th. The admirable mode they prescribe for memorizing the con- 
tents of maps. 

6th. Their full explanations and explicit directions for dividing 
the natural divisions of the earth, saving the teacher and pupil 
much time and labor. 

7th. Their judicious selection of facts, the usual mass of irrele- 
vant details pertaining to astronomy, history, zoology, botany, &c., 
being rigidly excluded. 

8th. The appropriate and intrinsic character of their illustra- 
tions. 

9th. The consistency between maps and text 

10th. Above all their great crowning feature, the introduction 
into the maps of such places only as are mentioned in the book— 
thus saving the pupil from the discouraging necessity of groping 
after a given locality amid a labyrinth of names. These merits 
characterize the whole series in a pre-eminent degree; some of 
them are original with the authoress, and are exclusively confined 
to her books. 

The knowledge acquired from a study of this series must be well 
digested, and therefore likely to be long remembered. The stu- 
dent learns one thing at a time, and learns it well; and the dullest 
comprehension, with such a guide, can hardly fail to become quite 
proficient in the science. ‘The advantage of a systematie presenta- 
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tion of facts and principles, each in iis proper place, cannot be 
exaggerated; and hence, as well as on other accounts, Cornell’s 
Geographies seem to be greatly in advance of all others that have 
been heretofore prepared for the use of our schools. 

The author of Cornell’s series of School Geographies, Miss §8. S. 
Cornell, was for a number of years a practical teacher and principal 
of one of our large girls’ grammar schools, in the Fifteenth Ward of 
this city, and these books are the result of her own observation 
while personally engaged in teaching her own classes, from which 
the defects of the text-books in use became more and more apparent. 
With this experience, she set to work to produce a more philosophic 
arrangement of the facts and principles of geography disconnected 
from all other sciences. 

The author’s devotion and enthusiasm led her, on maturer reflec- 
tion, to resign her charge and retire to the country, where she has 
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passed the last three or four years in perfecting her responsible un- 
dertaking. That her labors have been crowned with brilliant suec- 
cess is not a matter of surprise to those who know Miss Cornell 
well, but to all who do not so know her, it is truly a source of pride 
that an American woman has undertaken and succeeded so well in 
a very difficult practical field of effort. The reader will perhaps 
form a more perfect idea of the work by reading the preface of the 
‘‘ Primary” in the language of the authoress hersclf. 

« The present work is the fruit of a necessity in geographical educa- 
tion, that has been very keenly realized by the author during several 
years of experience as a public teacher. In the study of this mate- 
rial science, she has found it peculiarly difficult, even when follow- 
ing the method of the best class-books on the subject, to array it 
with the same perspicuity to the mind of the pupil, that may be im- 
parted to more metaphysical studies. That other teachers have 
contended with the same undefined obstacle, oy be gathered, not 
only from the confessions of a large majority of them, but also from 
the confused and very limited geographical knowledge in the men- 
tal possession of most communities. The constant recourse to 
maps, every where conveniently suspended for reference, bears ocular 
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demonstration to the dimness and uncertainty that characterize our 
geographical attainments. It is an experience too universal to be 
disputed, that while the clements of some of the more abstruse 
sciences remain available in the memory often through life, those 
of geography are peculiarly shadowy and evanescent. 

**It was in the conscientious endeavor to render this important 
branch as palpable to the understandings of pupils as some of the 
other branches of their education, that the author was enabled to 
trace the source of the difficulty just alluded to, to those defects in 
arrangement of the class-hooks in use that the present work is 
designed to remedy. She saw that it was the premature employ- 
ment of unexplained terms, and the burying up of what, at present, 
only was attainable, by that which should be the very last learned, 
that constituted the great impediment to the teacher in conveying, 
and to the scholar in acquiring, geographical knowledge. Maps, 
professedly intended to elucidate, were rendered rather labyrinths 
of perplexity, by being covered with circles, lines, and various 
names and emblems, mysterious to the pupil, irrevelant to his stage 
of progress, and, by confusing the eye for its search in more radical 
matters, the source of much vexatious loss of time. In a word, she 
found in these class-books a fatal disregard of that system by which 
alone any desired result can be surely accomplished—a system 





whose rules are comprehended in the five words, ‘one thing ata \ 


time.’ 

“‘From the foregoing remarks, the reader will anticipate the 
claims of the present work. It has been the aim of the author so 
to arrange the elements, and their exponents the maps, as to eman- 
cipate, as far as possible, this interesting science from that dryness 
and confusion that have hitherto rendered it a weariness and an 
abstraction to all classes ef learners. In pursuance of this design 
it has been found expedient to issue the work in parts; the present, 
for the beginner, being the first of the series. The system herein 
adopted will be literally retained throughout the series; it having 
been proved by experiment the best medium for evolving in their 
natural connection the successive proportions of the science. 
Through its operation, the pupil is prepared not only to comprehend, 
but frequently to anticipate, what next should follow. It is in this 
manner alone, that youthful interest can be engaged in any com- 
pulsory pursuit of knowledge. The unfolding mind craves know- 
ledge; but it is only that for which it has a conscious necessity. 
It is the business of teaching to create and direct this necessity. 

‘In obedience to this natural law, the maps and illustrations of 
the present work have been designed to accord strictly with the cha- 
racter of the lessons; being, so to speak, a gradually accumulating, 
visible deposit in another form, on the subject of each successive 
lesson—and nothing more; for as well might one attempt to make 
an accomplished architect of an individual by merely showing him 
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the city, from time to time, from the tower of Trinity church, as 
hope to impart a clear and permanent idea of the rudiments of 
geography, through the instrumentality of a finished and crowded 
map, however accurately drawn, or gorgeously colored, said map 
may be. No complication with, or allusion to mathematical gceogra- 
phy, therefore, will be found in the present volume. Commencing 


-at the foundation of the science, its endeavor is to make the pupil 


thoroughly acquainted with the local and relative positions of the 
grand divisions of the earth, extending their political divisions only 
so far as to include the principal capital cities. It also furnishes 
the pupil with a reasonable number of the most important islands, 
capes, bays, rivers, etc., on the earth’s surface. The subject is 
developed principally by progressive questions, growing naturally 
out of each other; such as might be supposed to spontaneously 
arise in the mind of a learner. 

‘*In order to quicken the interest of the pupil, and bring his im- 
agination to the aid of his understanding, the main features of the 
lessons are also pictorially presented in a series of numerous de- 
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signs exquisitely drawn and engraved, that while they serve to 
instruct, they may also contribute to elevate and refine the taste of 
the pupil. This feature of the work will be duly appreciated by 
every teacher who has had occasion to lament the purposeless cari- 
catures that deform many of our class-books, and waste the atten- 
tion of scholars. Small portions of descriptive geography are like- 
wise introduced, at desirable intervals, as a means of relaxation 
to the student. The maps are clear and large, and as the studies 
progress throughout the series, are amplified only with such new 
matter as may be furnished by the corresponding lessons. 

‘* Through this system, the memory of the pupil becomes so tho- 
roughly and permanently possessed of the contents of a map, as to 
render him capable, after a time, without consulting it, to describe 
each of its physical and political divisions and localities, with intel- 
ligence and accuracy. When it is remembered how much time is 
expended, at present, in searching out answers to questions on 
maps, the economy and yalue of the system herein offered, will 
more fully appear. In the order of succession of the maps of the 
present work, that of the United States is purposely reserved as a 
final exercise, by virtue of its complicacy. 3 

“To facilitate a recapitulatory examination of the scholar, a de- 
partment denominated ‘Memory’s Aid,’ always succeeds the exer- 
cises introduced after each map. From these several departments 
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of the work questions may be 
presented in as many diversified 
forms, or reversions, as the teacher 
or examiner thinks advisible ; and 
if the pupils have properly learned 
the preceding lessons, a correct 
and intelligent answer will always 
promptly follow. A pronouncing 
vocabulary, containing the names 
of all the natural and political 
divisions used throughout the 
work, is appended. ‘This voca- 
bulary affords the material for a 
final examination, by which the 
examiner can determine the pre- 
cise kind and amount of geogra- 
phical knowledge, | possessed by 
any pupil, The importance of 
this original and valuable arrange- 
ment will be self-evident : as, here- 
tofore, no method of ascertaining 
individual deficiencies in this im- 
portant science, has been furnish- 
ed by the class-books on the sub- 
ject ; consequently, pupils have 
been allowed to graduate from 
our schools with the crudest and 
most erratic ideas of a sumple sub- 
ject, that has occupied their pa- 
tient investigation for years. 

‘¢‘ Having thus, as briefly as the 
plan will admit, defined themature 
and intention of the present work, 
the author confidently submits 
the system to the ordeal of ex- 
periment. ; 

“The claims it proposes for 
universal adoption are: 

‘First, That it will endow a 
pupil with a thorough and perma- 
nent knowledge of geography, in 
at least one half of the time heretofore required for the purpose. 

‘Second, That its system is mentally refreshing, capable of en- 
listing and retaining the interest of the pupil, throughout te series, 
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and of putting the teacher in possession of a gauge to test, as accu- 
rately as in mathematics, what the pupil knows of the science. 

“Third, That it will promote uniformity in all the classes of a 
school, wherein the entire series is used, as there is but one method 
for memorizing the contents of a map, for each class, the rules for 
which will be given in the second number of the series, that result 
being accomplished in the present number by means of the ques- 
tions. : 

‘Such are its claims; and however important or pretentious they 
may seem on the surface, the author has the evidence of experiment 
to prove the internal power of the system, and that these claims for 
it are not falsely erected. 

** The second work is called the Intermediate Geography, as it is 
the second in the series of three, the latter known as the ‘ High 
School Geography.’ ‘This Intermediate Geography is a new fact in 
achievment, though not a new idea in name. So intimately have 
the abstruse principles of geographical science been interwoven with 
its simpler rudiments, in class-books heretofore in use, that it would 
be difficult, following such authorities, to determine what of these 
principles are primary or elementary, what intermediate, or what 
ultimate. To compile a work, therefore, that consistently with such 
an arrangement could be termed intermediate, is a thing quite 
impossible. 1t was necessary first, to extricate from the conglo- 
merated text and full-grown maps that have heretofore constituted 
the primary study of the beginner, those elements of the science 
that are indeed rudimental; and by collating these a belong- 
ing to the map or to the text), to lay the only foundation on which 
the superstructure of geographical knowledge can rise before the 
student in its just proportions, and be finally comprehended by him 
as a thing of beauty, as well as of appliance. 

“This the author has attempted in her ‘Primary Geography,’ 
already before the public. From the kind manner in which that 
effort has been received by those whose discriminating opinion on 
the subject is generally esteemed, she has been encouraged to pro- 
ceed, in fulfillment of her plan, with the present work ;—the 
‘Second of the Series,’ which will be found to be, in the strictest 
sense of the words, what its title imports, viz.: ‘An Intermediate 
Geography.’ It may not be assumption, perhaps, in the author, to 
say in behalf of the present volume that its distinctive claims are: 

**I.—That it is the only ‘ Intermediate Geography’ yet published 
that contains maps and definitions simple enough to put into the 
hands of students, who have just completed an Elementary or 
Primary geography. 

“Il.—That it is the only work extant that furnishes to the pupil 
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a complete and practical system of studying and memorizing amap, 
thereby enabling him, so to speak, to daguerreotype its peculiar fea- 
tures with facility and accuracy upon the tablet of his memory. 

‘‘TII.—That the maps contain only what the 
pupil needs (at this stage of his progress) to 
commit to memory, and no more. 

“TV.—That the descriptive matter is so sys- 
tematized by being arranged under appropriate 
heads, as to render it exccedingly — for the 
pupil to acquire and retain, while it will greatly 
assist him in making a comparative estimate of 
the most important characteristics of the various 
political divisions of the earth’s surface. 

«“V.—That the ‘ Pronouncing Vocabulary’ is 
an exceedingly valuable appendix—as it fur- 
nishes a correct clue to teachers, trustees, pa- 
rents and others, whereby they may ascertain 
whether the student of this volume has thorough- 
ly memorized the location of each physical and 
political division of which it treats. Besides 
this, it gives the pronunciation (accessible to 
the pupil in no other work extant) of every 
geographical name contained in the several 
maps introduced into the present number of 
the series. 

‘*VI.—That the illustrations are of such a 
nature and so executed, as to refine, while the 
attract, and instruct while they amuse the pupil. 

‘‘ These original and important features will, 
the AutMor is fain to believe, be hailed with 
pleasure by every teacher who, with her, has 
shared the perplexing experience of daily wad- 
ing through the sub-merged and labyrinthian 
windings of a crowded map, which resulted merely in 
seeing the pupil gather up information at one point, only to drop 
and to forget it at another! It may be well here to explain that 
the lessons, immediately following each map, (denominated ‘Map 
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Studies,’) are arranged in accordance with the system- 
atic directions given the pupil for memorizing the 
various physical and political divisions of the earth’s 
surface. They correspond to the exercises 
styled ‘Memory’s Aid,’ in the first num- 
ber of the present Series, and are designed 
to serve a double purpose,—that of facili- 
tating effective teaching, and of furnishing 
the means for progressive examination. 

‘‘ The author would further remark, that 
the last of the series (No. 3) will supply, 
in the natural order of completion, what 
to casual observation might appear as im- 
portant omissions in the preceding num- 
bers. It may seem strange to some, on a 
hasty glance, that an object purporting to 
be a map should present no lines of longi- 
tude or latitude; while others may find it 
difficult to percive the superior advantages 
of a map that is not crowded to its utmost 
capacity with the names of cities, towns, 
bays, rivers, etc. ‘To such the author feels 
that she has but to whisper the motto of 
the present series, to wit: ‘ First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear,’ to reconcile them to this arrange- 
ment. Or, should this suggestive motto 
be insufficient for the summary conquest 
she supposes, she would then fairly put 
them to the task of showing in what con- 
sists the value (as an intermediate school 
work) of maps containing more than the 
Pupil is able to acquire or retain. Out of 
the thousands and tens of thousands of . 
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pupils in the various public and 
private schools of our country 
who, after having been occupied 
for years in sight-straining, brain- 
wearying explorations among the 
in finitudes of the maps presented 
to them, in what has hitherto been 
styled an ‘‘ Intermediate Geo- 
graphy,” is there one that can 
give any clear idea of the contents 
of said maps? Where is the gra- 
duate, even fresh from commun- 
ing with the maps of his own 
country—the United States—that 
can give with promptness and un- 
erring certainty the location of 
but a twentieth part of the con- 
tents of the maps which appear 
in the so-called Intermediate Geo- 
graphies of the day? It has not 
been within the experience of the 
writer to meet such individuals. 

** In conclusion, the author 
gratefully acknowledges the ap- 
preciative welcome with which the 
initial volume of the present series 
has been generally received. If 
the great problem, whose solution 
she has attempted in this original 
system, at a cost of many years 
of laborious thought and patient 
experiment, shall be found herein 
elucidated, from its ability to 
lighten the labors of teacher and 
pupil, and impart a thorough 
knowledge of the important 
science of Geography, through a 
natural and attractive formula— 
her ruling motive in putting forth 
this effort wi!! be pd gratified.” 

IDENTIFIED—MELANCHOLY END or A STRANGE History.—The 
papers announce the disappearance, under strange circumstances 


| of ayoung Englishman, who, for the past three years, had reside 
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in this city. The young man, it will be remembered, was walking 
down Broadway in the evening with a friend, when he suddenly 
stopped opposite the Park, and handing his friend his cloak told 
him to keep it, as he should not want it any longer. Before the 
friend had time to remonstrate, the young Englishman had left, and 
was never again seen or heard of until Tuesday, when his body was 
found in the dock at the foot of Warren street. Coroner Hills held 
an inquest over it, and the jury returned a verdict of “Supposed 
drowning.” No witness identified the body, and it was not until 
after its burial in Potter’s Field that the same was recognized by 
some of the friends of the young man. 

The name of the deceased was J. A. Gilligan. ‘He arrived in 
New York three years since, and was possessed of $13,000 at the 
time, given him by his father. He was 22 years old. He had been 
living at French’s lately. He was a man of generous heart, but 
dissipated. On his person but 75 cents were found—a portion of 
his last dollar; and of this dollar a part was spent for a drink at 
Delmonico’s. . 


Diamond Cut D1rAmMonp.—One Melvin Power lies in Ontario jail 
awaiting trial on an indictment for forgery. He was a milkman, 
steck grower, farmer, speculator, and grand rural operator generally. 
So large were his transactions in forged paper, that when arrested 
he was under suit for $65,000 worth of spurious notes and accept- 
ances. A rumor has lately obtained among his victims that in the 
particular cases on which he is to be tried his lawyer will plead usury 
in the making and shaving of the notes, and trusts to the plea to 
drag his imperilled client out of the jaws of justice! Power is said 
to feel so confident of the result of this legal cutting of diamonds 
with diamonds, that he treats with scorn offers of composition. 


MAKING YARN ON THE PLANTATIONS.—Mr. Henry has invented 
a process for making cotton into yarn on the plantations, and at 
little expense, so that it can be forwarded to market in that shape 
with less injury to the staple, and in better order. 

THE man who wins fifty dollars without working for it thinks less 
afterwards of every fifty dollars he ever earns, and spends it so 
much more freely that he very soon finds himself a pecuniary loser 
by his winning. So says the Philadelphia Ledger ; arid this is the 
best, if not the whole argument against betting. 
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and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
with drawin th re- 


artists 

ot in Central or America, and Canadas, will favor us 
markdble accidents or incidents, with written descry as be thanifully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, wi will be 
oaid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and | engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, theobligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
ill be done to render 
nanner, 

+NGLISH AGENCY.—Subscriptions received by Tribner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, 


A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE! . 
We have in the hands of our best artists a Four Page Engraving 
representing 
GENERAL WAYNES ASSAULT ON STONY POINT. 
This picture, which will be in many respects the finest thing of 
the kind ever produced in this country, is from a design by I. 
McNevin, Esq., who is at present engaged in illustrating Irving’s 
Life of Washington, for Putnam, and Griswold’s Life of Wash- 
ington, for George Virtue and Co., of London ; the subject being 
selected by the distinguished artist as affording the finest oppor- 
tunity for a thrilling battle sketch of any incident of the Revo- 
lution. The moment selected is when the “Mad Anthony,” 
struck down by a musket ball, and supposed to be mortally 
wounded, ordered his aids to carry him into the assaulted works 
The Americans are seen 


at the head of his storming column. 
pressing on from both sides of the British works, the veteran 
troops of England instinctively rallying, but to be borne down 
and conquered by the irresistible spirit of American bravery. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
NIBLO’S GARDEN.—ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 


The Pyne and Harrison Cpera Troupe will give during the season all of their 
beautiful gems, including the 
“SKYLARK.”’ 
Doors open at half-past six o’clock; performance commencing at seven 


o’clock. 
Admission Fifty Cents. 


BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—New Hatt, 585 Broapway. 
Every evening during the week, will be performed the Grand Burlesque on 


the fairy Opera of 
CINDERELLA, 


With New Scenery, Dresses, Transformatiens, &c., &c. 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
Comences at 744 o’clock. Admission Twenty-Five Cents. 


Preceding which the 





LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 
624 BRoaDWAY, NEAR Houston STREET. 
This new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the season. An attractive 
entertainment every night. Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family 
Circle, 26 cents; Orchestra seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $6. 


BOWERY THEATRE.—LEssEE AND MANAGER, MR. BRoUGHAM, 


Dress Circle and Orchestra 








Open eyery night. A fine entertainment always. 
Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 26 cents; Pit and Gallery, 1234 cents; Private boxes, $5. 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—SreriinG Comepy WEEK. 
The old favorites together again: 
Mr. BLAKE, 
Mr. LESTER, 
Mr. WALCOT, 
Mr. DYOTT. 
Supported by the universal favorite, 
Mrs. HOEY. 





BROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, SoLte LESSEE. 

This Theatre will open for the Winter Season with its original far-famed 
Stock Company, comprising ull the old favorites, and introducing to the New 
York public the celebrated English Tragedian, Mr. LORAINE. Boxes and Par 
quette, 50 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents, Private Boxes $5 
and $6. 





THEODORE EISFELD’S CLASSICAL SOIREE. 
The second of the seventh season on Tuesday, Dec. 23rd, at Dodworth’s. 
Messrs. OTTO FEDER and ROBERT GOLDBECK will assist Mr. EISFELD’S 
Quartette Party. See small bills. 
—_————— ———= ————————— SS < ~ 
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“NEW YORK, DECEMBER 20, 1856. 
GENERAL WALKER AND NICARAGUA. 


Tue news from Central America possesses an absorbing interest. 
If we felt disposed to believe all that is published about the pre- 
sent “critical position” of Gen. Walker, we would be forced 
to admit that he was decidedly “in a tight place.” But, with 
all due deference to the assumption of judgment of newspaper 
editors, who really know but very little about the matter, we beg 
leave to enter our protest against the united voice of our leading 
journals which is just now raised against the “ fillibusters” be- 
cause the tide of their good fortune has met with a temporary 
check. We have been a resident of the country and are familiar 
with its language and people, and know much more, by the way, 
of its topography, than several of our city editors who, in a re- 
view of Harper’s late work on ‘* New Granada,” have located it 
in Central America. We will observe parenthetically that a 
little study of Cornell's geography would teach them the simple 
fact that Granada is the capital of Nicaragua, but New Granada 
is a South American Republic—the Central American States 
embrace only those lying between Mexico and the Isthmus of 
Panama, and consequently, are on the North American continent. 

We do not subscribe to the doctrine of hero- worship, but we 
have an abiding confidence in the genius and energy of General 
Walker to extricate himself from any disagreeable position in 
which his feeble allies, aided by fortuitous circumstances, may 
have placed him. Our columns will bear witness that, from the 
very first, we have warmly admired the character of General 
Walker, and cordially indorsed his policy. In our biographical 
sketch, which accompanied his portrait, we fully expressed our 
opinion of his marked and peculiar traits, and we have seen no 
reason to change the views then published. We know the man 
personaliy—have sat at the same editorial table with him—and 


such contributions in our columns in the most artistic | 


of having a direct steamship communication with Europe. The 


| reiterate the assertion that he is composed of just the sort of 
| stuff of which true heroes are made. His ultimate success or 
| defeat would not alter this conviction. A man who landed ina 
hostile country with but seventy men, who from this little nucleus 
drew around him a force that conquered not only opposing fac- 
| tions and combined armies, but even the prejudices of a foreign 
| people, whose iron constitution and temperate habits successfully 
resisted a fatal climate, who has deported himself with firmness, 
prudence and dignity in the midst of the most trying difficulties, 
who has shown himself a brave and skilful soldier, a good scholar, 
and a thorough diplomatist, is not a man of common mould. 
He possesses characteristics that eminently fit him for the place 
he holds—prompt decision, unflinching courage, calm, but fixed 
determination, sure judgment, great executive ability, and a 
wonderfully correct knowledge of men. Such an individual 
cannot be effectually crushed at a single blow, nor even by a 
series of reverses, as witness his bold invasion of Sonora. At 
the last accounts, Gen. Henningsen, of Walker’s army, with 
four hundred men, having partly destroyed Granada, was cut off 
in his retreat, and took possession of a church about half way 
between the city and the lake; he was besieged there, but is 
said to be well supplied with arms and ammunition, having, 
in fact, the greater part of Walker’s stores, and a well of water. 
His expectation was to be relieved by Walker, who will have 
for this purpose Colonel Jacques’s batéalion, which had been 
sent to Virgin Bay to reinforce the garrison of the Transit route, 
one hundred men from California who were at Virgin Bay on 
the 2d of December, and three hundred from New Orleans, who 
were met at Castillo Rapids on the 3d. If he has been able to 
maintain his ground, he will also have received provisions, cloth- 
ing, howitzers, minnie rifles and ammunition, shipped from here 
some three weeks ago. itis also stated that the natives on the 
island of Ometepe had massacred the sick and wounded which 
had been conveyed there. This we do not believe. The hand- 
ful of natives who dwell upon this isolated island would hardly 
have dared so high-handed an outrage with the certainty of 
speedy retribution. 

After the battles of Massaya and Granada, in October, the 
Costa Rican forces advanced and took possession of San Juan 
del Sur and the Transit route. Gen. Hornsby, not succecding 
in dislodging them with the force under his command, was rec- 
inforced by Gen. Walker in ‘person, who attacked them at the 
Half-way House and drove them back, and then out of San Juan 
del Sur. The route being open, Walker returned to Granada, 
and becoming alarmed for its safety, which was again threatened 
by the allied forces, he sent down a part of his troops under 
Col. Jacques to hold it. He then attacked Massaya, where he 
partly dislodged the enemy and destroyed a part of the town. 
Finding that it was impossible to hold both the Transit route 
and Granada, he determined to abandon the latter and burn it. 
This duty he confided to Gen. Henningsen, while he proceeded 
to remove his wounded and sick to the Island of Ometepe, in 
the lake. The enemy advanced on Granada and succeeded in 
taking the small fort on the lake about half a mile from the city, 
and planted two guns in battery, one on each side, and at the 
same distunce from the fort, cutting off all communication be- 
tween the city and the steamer. The result, so far as known, is 
announced above, and we shall soon learn the final issue. Rivas 
is said to be recognized as President by all the native parties of 
Nicaragua, and Central America seems to present a united front 
against the ‘‘ cornered fillibuster,’ but we have lost none of our 
faith in his “lucky star’ and predict that Gen. Walker will 
teach his enemies a salutary lesson that will prevent arecurrence 
of hostilities, and leave him firmly seated as the arbiter of the 
destinies of Central America. By retaining possession of the 
Transit route and the steamers on the lake and river, he holds 
the key to the country, and the subjugation of his opponents 
is only a question of time, not of fact. Let the matter end as it 
may, he has already made his mark upon the history of the age 
as a most extraordinary man. 





Orrice Seexers.—The friends of the President elect are busy 
hunting up the “ spoils,’’ and there are already some heart-burn- 
ings among the faithful as to the final disposition of the “ loaves 
and fishes.” The “ins” are much worried, and the “outs” are 
equally alarmed, as there has been no change in the administra- 
tion by Mr. Buchanan’s election. We find in a paragraph or two 
from the Pennsylvanian, (Forney’s paper,) something shadowed 
forth that may be official on this (to the parties interested) ex- 
citing subject. The paper alluded to says: ‘The idea enter- 
tained by some of turning all out of office at stated periods, and 
entirely ostracising them from the public service, merely to make 
room for others, without regard to the principles here laid down, 
is not in accordance with democracy, good sense, or good govern- 
ment, but is simply absurd. Nor is the idea entertained by 
others that no one ought to be removed from office unless he has 
been guilty of some misdemeanor less absurd. A man may be 
appointed to office who at the time of his appointment may be the 
right man for it. But another may come up in the course of a 
shorter or longer period who is a better man for it. Should the 
first be kept in then merely because he is in? We think not. 
We have seen not a few who, when appointed, were active and 
useful democrats, and for awhile made active and useful officers, 
but who sooner or later became inactive, and useless democrats 
and but indifferent officers, and yet perhaps no actual violation of 





their allegiance to their political principles or their duty could be 
charged upon them. Such should make way for better men, 
whenever they can be found.” According to these ideas, this is 
the rumbling of thunder that presages the coming storm. The | 
custom-houses are evidently to be scenes of rejoicing and sorrow. | 
Hard is the fate of those who put “their trust in Princes.” 

















Tue attention of the South is just now turned to the subject 
| 


Commercial Convention at Savannah discussed the matter with 
considerable energy, and the Southern press generally is loud in 
favor of the scheme. Norfolk, on account of the depth of water, 
&e., is spoken of as the most desirable port, and an effort will 
probably be made to have the large iron steamer now building 
in Great Britain pay a visit to that city on its experimental trip. 
Every evidence that the spirit of progress is awakening in the 
South should be hailed with satisfaction, and there can be no 
objection on the part of the North that she should establish one 
or more lines of steamships. Commercially speaking, the enter- 
prise, if successfully carried out, would be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to our Southern brethren and to the country at large ; 
competition is the life of trade when it relates to individuals, 
and, if pursued with friendly feelings, is also the life of inde- 
pendent states and sections of countries. 
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Tue Lapres Farr, Stuyvesant Institutes.—We took occasion 
last week to allude to this fair, then prospective. It came off ac- 
cording to the announcement, and was an entire success—the 
managers realizin gover $1,600. In reference to the support of 
these truly benevolent Institutions, it may be proper to observe 
that the Common Council gave $2,500 last year, in aid of the 
funds of the existing Woman’s Hospital, as it is called, and will, 
doubtless, be disposed to do quite as well by this exclusively 
women’s enterprise, which, in point of time, was the first in the 
field. Several of the leading Trustees of the Bard Fund (now 
amounting to about $45,000, designed for the founding of a 
Lying-in Hospital) are favorably disposed toward the application 
of this fund for the establishment of such an institution in con- 
nection with this enterprise, where women can have the direc- 
tion, or at least an equal chance with men, to the educational 
advantages offered. 








Hon. Lucien B. Cuasz.—This gentleman has written a long and 
extremely interesting letter to the Evening Mirror, touching the 
subject of the slave insurrection excitement in Tennessee. He 
formerly represented in Congress the district where the most dan- 
ger is apprehended. He covers the ground very thoroughly, 
and we are happy to see that so reliable an authority indorses 
what we had previously written on the subject. Other papers 
and prominent statesmen have since expressed the same views. 








Ir is not perhaps generally known that Hon. Howell Cobb, of 
Georgia, is not only a politician but a theologian. He has just 
published a work entitled “ Scriptural Examination of the Insti- 
tution of Slavery,’ wherein he aims to establish the proposition 
that the development of slavery in the United States, is calcu- 
lated to secure civik and religious liberty to the colored race in 
Africa. 





Wnrar is the reason that Poughkeepsie is becoming so famous 
for ‘*elopements?”’ ‘We scarcely take up an exchange without 
reading of somebody’s daughter or somebody’s wife running 


away from Poughkeepsie. 
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Severe snow storms seem to prevail in different sections of the 
country. In the vicinity of Chicago the railway trains have 
been stopped by snowdrifts. In places the snow was piled ten 
feet deep. 





LITERARY. 


Ovp Wuirry’s Curistmas Trot. By A. Oakey Hatt. New York : 
Brothers. 1856. 

Our talented and indefatigable District Attorney has attained an enviable dis- 
tinction in literature as well as at the forum and in the political arena. His 
letters to the New Orleans Bullelin, over the signature of ‘‘Hans Yorkel,’’ 
achieved for him a reputation of which any man might feel justly proud. 
They possessed a much higher quality than is usually found in the annals of 
newspaper correspondence. Te best evidence of their superior excellence is 
the fact that they were most extensively copied by the press throughout the 
Union, and lauded for the spirit and vigor with which his jottings down were 
narrated. He interwove them with abstract opinions on current events and 
public men that were remarkable for their perspicacity, originality and force. 
When the onerous and multifarious duties of his present position pressed so 
hard upon him as to compel him to give up his connection with journalism, 
he disappeared from the world of letters, although he found time, during the 
recent political canvass, to make many speeches of singular beauty and power. 
As a campaign speaker none excelled him in felicity of expression, oompact- 
ness of logic, force of argument, splendor of diction, or eloquence of manner : 
his delivery was convincing in the extreme. But our present purpose is with 
his little book for young people, which it seems he has found time to re-write 
amid the cares of his constant and harassing vocation. The juveniles will 
bless him for this improvement of his leisure hours, and Santa Claus will see 
to it that his charming story finds its way into the Christmas stockings of all 
good children. There are some dozen or more chapters, giving interest 
ing events connected with the history of ‘‘Old Whitey” and the family of his 
masters. He was a famous horse, whose fortunes were closely linked with 
those of the ‘chief actors in a most beautiful and touching domestic drama. 
We like to read anything written for the gratification and instruc- 
tion of youth when we know that it is really worthy of perusal, and therefore 
we devoured this from introduction to ‘‘finis” at a single sitting. We make no he- 
sitancy in saying that while it capitavates the young, it also possesses a great 
interest for ‘‘ children of a larger growth’’—closely resembling in this partic- 
ular the exquisite tales of Zschokke. If any of our readers desire to pro- 
cure a cheap and at the same time a most acceptable present for the little 
ones, by all means let them go straight toa bookstore and purchase ‘Old 
Whitey’s Christmas Trot.’”’ None but a rood man could write such a book for 
the amusement of children. 





Harper & 


Wesster’s Dictionary ABRIDGED. Counting-House Edition. Mason & Brothers, 
New York. 1857. 
WHATEVER arguments may have been used by ‘‘old fogies’’ to decry the or- 
thography, orthoepy or etymology—no, not the eymology ! that, we believe, 
has never been questioned—of ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged,” one thing is certain, 
each succeeding year has seen it brought into more general use, until now it 
is everywhere conceded to be the standard authority in all matters of disputed 
philology, and is used in the Universities of England. One great objection to 
‘*Webster’”’ has been that the quarto was too unwieldy for every day use. 
This is obviated in the abridgment, which is of convenient size and sufficiently 
explicit for all practical purposes except to men whose profession is that of 
letters. It is both succinct and thorough, and will be found of incalculable 
value to schools, families and counting-kouses. The definitions are clear and 
full, the synonyms abundant, and mooted pronunciations and orthography 
settled by giving the disputed authorities. An appendix is hound up with the 
volume, giving lists of proper names, etc., tables of currency, weights and 
measures, etc., for the whole commercial world, usury laws throughout th® 
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United States; and other matters of information that make it extremely valu- 
able for a reference, outaide of its intrinsic merits as a lexicon. 


Massey’s Exwoerrion Recrrer. 8. French, New York. 1857. 
Tans is the title of an admirable compendium for school exhibitions and parlor 
dramatic entertainments. The compiler has been most happy in his selec- 
tions—ranging ‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe,’’ with an excellent 
and discriminating judgment. It is wholly unlike the cumbersome ‘“speak- 
ers” and similar school-books, which have hitherto aimed to cover the same 
ground, but which are wholly unsuited to the purpose for which they were 
intended. The dialogues and recitations of the volume before us have sup- 
plied an existing want in this department of education. Mr. French is admit- 
ted to be the best judge in this country of everything pertaining to dramatic 
literature. He publishes, in cheap form, correct acting editions of all plays 
that hold possession of the modern stage, accompanied by full stage directions, 
costumes, etc. Mr. French is now our leading dramatic publisher. He has 
recently made numerous and valuable additions to his establishment, by 
having purchased the entire stock of the standard and minor drama from the 
estate of W. Taylor & Co., so that he is unquestionably the largest play pub- 
lisher in the Unieed States. He issues new plays every week. 

New Granapa: Or, Twenty MonTus iy THE ANDES. By Isaac F. Horton. 8vo. 
pp. 665. Harper & Brothers. 

No book that has appeared this season excels this in interest or value, and cer 

tainly none that we have seen is superior to it in mechanical execution. The 

Harpers have issued it in their usual style of splendid typography and enriched 

it with numerous and uncommonly beautiful engravings and maps, that will 

give a more correct idea of that country than any mere word-description. 

There was an absolute dearth of information in regard to the soil, climate, 

productions, history and people of this South American Republic, that the 

author—now Professor of Natural Science in Middlebury College—has removed 
by writing the large volume before us. He spent twenty months in New 

Granada, was conversant with the language, and made it his study to gather 

reliable data from which to write his work. His primary object in visiting the 

country was to note the botanical productions of a tropical climate. Although he 
fully carried out his original intention, yet he has made this quite subordinate to 
his ultimate design which has been most ably and faithfully fulfilled. This was to 
present in pleasant narrative style his sojourn and travels there, and to give in 
connection with them a correct historical, geographical, botanic, ethnological! 
and scientific account of his researches. He has succeeded admirably by reason 
of his superior opportunities for “bservation, aided by his acknowledged power 
as a writer. The peculiar manners and customs of the people are excellently 
portrayed, and the book is a valuable and permanent addition to our literature. 

An appendix of the patois Spanish words and phrases in common parlance in 

all the old Spanish-American settlements, possesses a great value to the general 

reader. 

Tue Hvuccenor Exuxs. Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

Tats is an extremely interesting historical novel, written by a fair daughter of 

the ‘‘ Sunny South’’—herself descended from Huguenot exiles to the ‘ Old 

Dewinion’”’—who has infused into her story all that ardent enthusiasm charac- 

teristic to those from the land of the jessamine and orange blossom. The 

book is full of thrilling incidents, wrought up with great dramatic power and 
effect, but they crowd too closely upon each other, leaving constantly upon 
the mind a harrowing sensation of the awful, without sufficient relief to this 
continued tension. Hamlet is a sublime poem, but even the reading of Hamlet 
would oppress us were it not for the ludicrous garrulity of Laertes, and the 
humorous philosophy of the grave-diggers, who are introduced as a relief to 
the most sombre passages. No serious play, poem or story should fail to be 
thus lightened. Even Milton is read only by very, very few, for the simple 
reason that he never smiles! This, however, -is the fault of the subject and not 
of the authoress, in the volume under notice. The facts of history are even 
more terrible than this narration. A silken thread of love and romance 
runs through the more important events, and gets happily reeled at last. 

Some of the author’s descriptions are remarkably telling and graphic, and her 

fluence and affluence of language are great. Despite our objections, it is a 

most readable book; but the author should essay a less painful subject, and, 

with her superior powers, can hardly fail of achieving a splendid success. We 
know of no lady-writer who could wield a more effective pen as a contributor 
to a continued tale in our weekly papers, than the authoress of The Huguenot 

Exiles; and we are not surprised to learn that she has already received propo- 

sitions from some of the most enterprising publishers to contribute te their 

widely-circulated columns. 

History oF THE REIGN oF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FirtH. By WM. ROBERTSON, 
D.D. With a Continuation, treating of the Cloister Life of the Emperor 
after his Abdication. By Wa. H. Prescorr. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. In8 vols. 8vo. 

TuEse volumes are printed in uniform size and style with Mr. Prescott’s other 
historical works, and are sold at the same price. Every person whose library 
is already enriched by the previous productions of this gifted pen will be sure 
to complete the set. Those who have not hitherto indulged in this cheap and 
enduring luxury cannot do as well in any other direction as to purchase this 
admirable biography of the Monk-Emperor. A correct portrait of Charles the 
Fifth, finely engraved from one of Titian’s paintings, faces the title page. A 
list of contents prefixes each chapter, and an elaborate index is appended to 
facilitate reference. To the reader who seeks only entertainment, or to the 
student of Spanish history, this work possesses equal attractions. Nothing 
of recent date has been published that can be regarded as so valuable an ad- 
dition to our standard literature. Whether to while away a leisure hour by 
conning its pages, or to delight and instruct the family circle by reading aloud, 
we know of nothing that can surpass the charming style of the blind histo- 
rian. Prescott’s name and fame are too familiar to need any special reference. 
We will, therefore, only add here that he has supplied a most desirable hiatus 
which the profound historian Dr. Robertson, and all other writers, have not 
filled. Charles was unquestionably the greatest ruler Spain ever had, and 
his reign furnishes one of the most interesting epochs in history ; but when 
he abjured the world and buried himself in a convent, the records are strange- 
ly silent in regard to his cloister life. We have only known, generally, that 
he was no ascetic, but a jolly monk, who retained in his grasp the reins of 
power, that he was a sort of Epicurus in his living, and that he continued to 
be surrounded by courtiers and ghostly parasites. The materials from which 
Prescott has filled up this gap were buried among the musty archives of 
Simancas, and have only been dug out within afew years. The elegant pen of 
Mr. Prescott has not only furnished new incidents in the career of Charles, 
anterior to this period, ina manner that gives the charm of novelty to the 
facts of which we were already possessed, but he has made his work extreme- 
ly fascinating by dwelling so much in detail upon this most singular and ro- 
mantic phase in the life of the eccentric monarch. The publication at this 
time is very opportune, as no book would make a richer gift for the holi- 
days. 

Books POR THE JUVENILES.—Phillips, Sampson & Company, of Boston, have 
brought their immense resources to bear in getting up a number of handsome 
books designed especially as presents to children. We have looked over seve- 
ral, among which we will mention ‘‘ The Last of the Huggermuggers,’’ ‘‘ Kob- 
boliozo, a Sequel to the Last of the Huggermuggers,’’ both profusely illustra 
ted. ‘‘Bright Pictures from Child Life,” translated from the German, and 
‘Daisy, or the Fairy Spectacles,’’ are charming volumes. ‘‘ Red Beard’s Sto- 
ries for Children, by Cousin Fannie,’ from its novel pictures, will make a 
strong impression on the minds and imaginations of “little America.”’ If our 
parlors and nurseries are not in these holy times filled with Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.’s juvenile books, then injustice will be done to the little people and to 
the cleverest of book publishers. 








PROFILE OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH RovTE.—The walls of 
the Exchange were lately adorned with an interesting map prepared 
by Capt. Berryman, showing the profile of the bottom of the Atlantic 
on the route over which it is designed to lay the submarine cable 
next summer, as ascertained by the soundings recently taken by 
the officers of the United States steamer Arctic. The map is 22 
feet long and 18 inches wide, and consists of a single black line 
indicating the profile of the bottom of the ocean, with a band of blue 
above, representing the depth of water, the surface being a curved 
line, drawn on a radius of fifty feet. The soundings were taken 
about every thirty miles between St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
Valentia Harbor, Ireland. We append the figures showing the 
depth in fathoms, beginning at St. John’s: 96, 150, 98, 85, 120, 370, 
460, 752, 1,080, 1,690, 1,827, 1,627, 1,600, 1,500, 1,664, 1,600, 1,650, 
1,630, 2,070, 2,000, 1,830, 1,920, 1,813, 1,650, 1,590, 1,645, 1,750, 
1,905, 1,618, 410, 255, 410, 716, 114. 

A LITTLE boy attending at a mixed school in France was recently 
told by some of the boys that, as he was a Protestant, he was sure 
of going to Perdition when he died. The child, in all the simplicity 
of faith, replied, “I shall be with my mother!’ 


| tye information of disasters: 


TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


‘* Bos, you say that most diseases are contagious. How long have 
you entertained such notions ?” 

«« Ever since I sat alongide a blue-eyed girl, and caught the pal- 
pitation of the heart.” 


The Post thinks the President’s message would bear reading a 
dozen times without losing much of its interest. We have nodoubt 
that the message would bear it, but what would become of the r 
pegple who read it? We don’t think it could possibly be read times 
enough to lose much of its interest. 


An Exastic Story.—We have always heard that an omnibus 
was a vehicle possessed of most wonderful elasticity, and Jast even- 
ing we saw the statement proved. Going down Greene street in 
one of Hathorne’s omnibuses, the coach stopped to take in a very 
pretty young lady, who rushed up out of the snow—on to the step— 
half way r+ hee § the door—but alas! there remained hard and fast. 
By the polite and 1eady assistance of a ‘‘ gentleman of the press,” 
ah chanced to be inside, the door was stretched a foot or two, the 
hoops compressed a yard or so, and the lady entered in full feather 
and nota hair turned. Turning to our reportorial friend, the lady 
said: ‘*Thank you, sir; but it seems to me these doors are very 
narrow !”” 


INNOCENCE.—*‘ My dear Amelia,” said a dandy, ‘‘I have long 
wished for this opportunity, but hardly dare speak now, for fear 
you will reject me; but I love you; say you will be mine! Your 
smiles would shed”—and then he came to a pause; ‘‘ your smiles 
would shed’’—and then he paused again. 

‘*‘ Never mind the wood-shed,” says Amelia; ‘‘go on with the 
pretty talk.” 


«‘La me!” sighed Mrs. Partington, ‘‘here I have been sufferin 
the bigamies of death for three mortal weeks. First I was seize 
with a bleeding phrenology in the left hamshire of the brain, which 
was exceeded by a stoppage of the left ventilator of the heart. 
This gave me an inflammation of the borax, and now I am sick with 
the chloroform morbus. There is no blessing like that of health, 
particularly when you’re sick.” 


‘¢ You are rather a crooked character, Mr. Jones.” 

** Rather, sir, but not so crooked as a tree once saw. It wasthe 
tallest butternut I ever saw. Standing close to it one day in a 
storm, F saw a squirrel in one of its topmost branches, The light- 
ning struck the same branch about three feet above him, and the 
squirrel started. The lightning had to follow the grain of course, 
and the squirrel went straight down. So crooked was the tree, sir, 
that the squirrel by my watch got to the bottom precisely three mi- 
nutes before the lightning.” 

‘“‘That’s a lie !”’ exclaimed several at the same time. 

‘* A lie !—true as any story ever was. I afterwards saw that tree 
cut down and made into rails for a hog-pasture. The hogs could 
crawl through twenty times a day, and so crooked were them ere 
rails, that every time the hogs got out they found themselves back 
in the pasture again.” 


YANKEES NEVER Lose A TRADE.—A gentleman was once nego- 
tiating with a New Hampshire horse dealer for the purchase of a 
mare, but could not agree by ten dollars. Next morning, however, 
making up his mind to split the difference, he posted off to the sta- 
ble, where the first person he met was the groom. 

‘*‘ Master up, Joe ?” he inquired. 

‘*No, master be dead,” said Joe; ‘but he left word for you to 
have the mare.” 


Scenes AT ConGRESS HALi, SARATOGA.—*‘ My dear Bella, who 
is that frowsy-looking woman in the corner, with the horrid red 
nose ?”’ 

‘Why, Clara dear, that is Mrs. DeCodfish, of Mackerel Square, 
New York.” 

‘*Dear me! is she anybody in particular?” 

‘* Why, love, most certainly; she is a twenty-three trunk lady.” 

‘*Is it possible ?—do introduce me—what a splendid looking crea- 
ture she is!” 

A man having stolen a five dollar bill out in Indiana, his counsel 
tried to prove that the note was not worth five dollars, it being at 
a discount, inorder to lessen the crime. The prosecutor said he 
knew the prisoner was the meanest man in the State, but he did 
not think he was so all-fired mean as not to be willing to steal Indi- 
ana money at par. 


Puns.—One of the best puns we have ever heard was perpetrated 
by aclergyman. He had just united in marriage a couple whose 
Christian names were respectively Benjamin and Ann. ‘ How did 
they appear during the ceremony?” inquired a friend. ‘‘ They 


appeared both annie-mated and bennie-fitted,”” was the ready reply. 


Here is a new * bull’”’ and “ bear’”’ arrangement. A man in Chi- 
cago, whose stock consists in horses, has a novel way of preventing 
constables from levying on his property. At one side of his door 
is chained a fierce bull-dog, with rope enough to guard half the 
entrance. At the other side is a savage bear, which has chain 
enough to barely reach the dog. Between Tray and Bruin it is im- 
possible to effect an entrance, as a certain fat constable found to 
his cost after walking a couple of miles with his attachment. 


An honest, good-hearted Methodist preacher, had awakened the 
feelings of his congregation, and what is called a “‘ stir” was quite 
manifest among the members of his church. Whenthe excitement 
was up at its highest pitch, the minister appealed to his brethren 
and sisters for an expression of their feelings on the occasion. First 
one and then engines would make a devout exclamation of dee 
feeling, when an old brother in the ‘‘ Amen Corner” cried out with 
vehemence, ‘‘Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! I’ve been a member of 
the church going on twenty-five years, and it hasn’t cost me twenty- 
five cents!” ne explanation arrested the preacher’s attention, 
and bending over the desk as far as he could, and looking affection- 
ately at the brother who had just uttered the pious exclamation, 
with great earnestness of manner said, ‘‘ God bless your old stingy 
soul !” 


A Hearty Laveu.—After all, says the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, what a capital, kindly, honest, jolly, glorious, good thing a 
laugh is! What a tonic! What a digester! What a febrifuge! 
What an excisor of evil spirits! Better than a nap after dinner or 
a walk before dinner. How it shuts the mouth of malice, and opens 
the brow of kindness! Whether it discovers the gums of infancy 
or age, the grinders of folly or the pearls of beauty; whether it 
racks the sides and deforms the countenance of vulgarity, or 
dimples the Mer or moistens the eye of refinement—in all its 
phases, and on all faces, contortiug, relaxing, overwhelming, con- 
vulsing, throwing the human form into the happy shaking and 

uaking of idiotcy, and turning the human countenance into some- 
thing appropriate to Billy Button’s transformation—under every 
circumstance, and everywhere, a laugh is a glorious thing. Like 
‘a thing of beauty” itis a oot forever.’”’ There is no remorse in it. 
It leaves no sting—except in the sides, and that goes off. Even a 
single unparticipated laugh is agreataffair to witness. But it is 
seldom single. It is more infectious that scarlet fever. You cannot 
gravely contemplate a laugh. If there is one laughter, and one 
witness, there are forthwith two laughters. Andso on. The con- 
vulsion is propagated like sound. at a thing when it becomes 
epidemic! 








THE END or A DRINKING CLUB.—A celebrated drinking club, in 
a large town in the West of Scotland, which had formerly great 
influence in the local elections, is broken up. Two of its mem- 
bersZwere sent to a lunatic asylum, one jumped from a window 
and killed himself, one walked or fell into the water at night and 
was drowned, one was found dead in a public house, one died of 
delirium tremens, upwards of ten became bankrupt, and four died ere 
they had lived half their days. One, who was a bailie when con- 
nected with the club, is at present keeping a low public house. 
Such are a few facts well known to those living in the locality. 

Tue Sandy Hook Telegraph has been extended to Squan Village, 
fifteen miles below Long Branch, and twenty-five from the point of 
| Sandy Hook. There are more wrecks occurring in the vicinity of 
| Squan than upon any other part of the coast of New Jersey, and 

this line will be of great service to the Underwriters in gettin 
The line has been working we 





t several days, 





MUCH WISDOM IN A LITTLE!SPACE. 


OntxHopox, or OntHOpoxY. These terms are restricted in appli- 
cation to right judgments in matters of religious faith; and 
although every sect maintains of course the exclusive correctness of 
its own views, yet the title of orthodoxy is appropriated by eccle- 
siastical historians to the standard maintained by the Catholic or 
universal church. The term orthodox is generally restricted also 
to those principal tenets which have been always held by the great 
mass of professing Christians: large bodies of dissenters in Eng- - 
land are allowed by the church to be orthodox, inasmuch as they 
hold the three creeds, and therefore profess the principal articles of 
the Christian faith in common with those who differ from them in 
matters of church authority and discipline. 


RounvDELAY. A sort of ancient poem, consisting of thirteen 
verses, of which eight are in one kind of rhyme, and five in another. 
It is divided into couplets; at the end of the second and third of 
which, the beginning or the poem is repeated, and that, if possibly, 
in an equivocal of punning sense. Roundelay also signifies a song 
or tune in which the first strain is repeated, and a kind of dance. 


DervisE, or Dervis. A name giyen to various Mahometan 
priests or monks. Many of the dervises travel over the whole of 
the Eastern world, entertaining the people wherever they come with 
agreeable relations of the curiosities and wonders they have met 
with. There are dervises in Egypt, who live with their families, 
and exercise their trades, of which kind are the dancing dervises at 
Damascus. They are distinguished among themselves by the dif- 
ferent forms and colors of their habits; those of Persia were blue; 
the solitaries and wanderers wear only rags of different colors ; 
others carry on their heads a plume, made of the feathers of a cock ; 
and those of Egypt wear an octagonal badge of a greenish white 
alabaster at their girdles, and a high stiff cap without anything 
round > They generally profess extreme poverty, and lead an 
ascetic life. 


PALATINES AND SvaBIANS. About 7,000 of these poor Protes- 
tants, from the banks of the Rhine, driven from their habitations 
by the French, arrived in England, and were encamped on Black- 
heath and Camberwell common; a brief was granted to collect 
alms for them. 6500 families went under the protection of the gov- 
ernment to Ireland, and settled chiefly about Limerick, where par- 
liament granted them £24,000 for their support. 3,000 were sent to 
New York and Hudson’s Bay, but not having been received kindly 
by the inhabitants, they went to Pennsylvania, and being there 
greatly encouraged by the Quakers, they invited over some thou- 
sands of German and Swiss Protestants, who soon made this colony 
more flourishing than any other, 7 Anne, 1709.—Anderson. 


Paum SunpAy. When Christ made his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, multitudes of the people who were come to the feast of 
the Passover, took branches of the palm-tree, and went forth to 
meet him, with acclamations and hosannas, A.D. 38. In memory of 
this circumstance it is usual, in Popish countries, to carry palms on 
the Sunday before Easter; hence called Palm Sunday, Conquerors 
were not only accustomed to carry palm-trees in their hands; but 
the Romans, moreover, in their triumphs, sometimes wore 
mata, in which the figures of the palm-trees were interwoven. 


PANTHEON AT Rome. A temple built by Augustus Cesar, some 
say by Agrippa, his son-in-law, 25 3.c. It was in a round form, 
having niches in the wall, where the particular image or representa- 
tion of a particular god was set up; the gates were of brass, and 
beams covered with gilt brass, and the roof covered with silver 
plate. Pope Boniface III. dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and all 
the saints, by the name of St. Mary de la Rotunda. 


Pears. The formation of the pearl has embarrassed both ancient 
and modern naturalists to explain, and has given occasion to a 
number of vain and absurd hypotheses. M. Réaumur, in 1717, 
alleged that pearls are formed like other stones in animals. 
ancient pearl was valued by Pliny at £80,000 sterling. One which 
was brought, in 1574, to Philip II. of the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
was valued at 14,400 ducats, equal to £13,996. A pearl spoken 
of by Boetius, named the Incomparable, weighed thirty carats 
equal to five pennyweights, and was about the size of a muscadine 
pear. The pearl mentioned by Tavernier as being in possession of 
the Emperor of Persia was purchased of an Arab in 1633, and is 
valued at a sum equal to £110,400. 


PELOPONNESIAN War. The celebrated war which continued for 
twenty-seven years between the Athenians and the inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus, with their respective allies. It is the most famous 
and the most interesting of all the wars which happened between 
the inhabitants of Greece. It began 431 B.c., and ended 404 B.c. 


PETER-PENCE. Presented by Ina, King of the West Saxons, to 
the = at Rome, for the endowment of an English college there, 
A.D. 725. So called, because agreed to be paid on the feast of St. 
Peter. The tax was levied on all families possessed of thirty pence 
yearly rent in land, out of which they paid one penny. It was oon- 
firmed by Offa, 777, and was afterwards claimed by the Popes, as a 
tribute from England, and regularly collected, till suppressed by 
Henry VIII.—Camden. 


PreTeR, THE WiLp Boy. A savage creature found in the forest 
of Hertswold, electorate of Hanover, when George I. and his friends 
were hunting. He was found walking on his hands and feet, climb- 
ing trees like a squirrel, and feeding on grass and moss, November 
1725. At this time he was supposed to be thirteen years old. The 
king caused him to taste of all the dishes at the royal table; but he 

referred wild plants, leaves, and the bark of trees, which he had 
ived on from his infancy. No human efforts of the many philo- 
sophic persons about the court could entirely vary his savage habits, 
or cause him to utter one distinct syllable. He died in Feb. 1786 
at the age of 72. Lord Monboddo presented him as an instance of 
the hypothesis that ‘‘ man in a state of nature is a mere animal.” 


PIANO-roRTE. Invented by J. C: Schroder, of Dresden, in 1717; 
he presented a model of his invention to the court of Saxony; an 
some time after, G. Silverman, a musical-instrument maker, began 
to manufacture piano-fortes with considerable The inven- 
tion has also been ascribed to an instrument-maker of Florence. 
The square piano-forte was first made by Freiderica, an organ-builder 
of Saxony, about 1758. Piano-fortes were made in London by M. 
a a German, 1766; and have been since greatly improved by 
others here. 











Early on Sunday morning last a fire broke out in the old depot of 
the Hudson River railroad, at East Albany, which is now used for 
stowing freights. It was totally destroyed, together with the pas- 
senger depot and restaurant attached. The loss is chiefly on 
freight. Damage estimated at $150,000. The property of the com- 
pany is said to be insured. The freight in the depot consisted 
chiefly of butter, clover seed, cheese and flour. After the fire 
a fight took ee between two employees of the road, named Henry 
Brown and Edward Gallagher. Brown was violently thrown on the 
oo falling with his neck across the track, when Gallagher 

icked _, violently. Brown was found to be dead. Gallagher 
was arrested. 








SIERRA LEONE, WEST AFRICA. 


In our last paper we gave a general sketch of Sierra Leone, with a 
view of Freetown. In our present number we give four views of the 
interior of the town, which, more than any description, enlighten the 
reader as to the social life of the African in his native home. The 
body of the mass of the dwelling-houses of , whether circu- 
lar or square, is generally composed of , with sticks between, 
forming the ground-work of the walls, which are of mud." An 
right pole is raised from a cross-beam, from nearly the top of 

the rafters radiate to about five feet beyond the tower u which 
they rest; and there, having received a conn bandage, they 
are supported by wooden pillars; and, the dried grass thatching . 
being applied, the indispensable colonnade is thus formed most fre- 
quently round the whole structure. The interior of such dw 
admitting of little light, and that, in most instances, only 

two opposite doors, is almost exclusively devoted to repose at 

and regarded in other r merely asa for their house- 
hold goods or articles of trade} but the serves all thé 
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purposes of the reception-room and council-chamber. It is here the 
natives most delight to assemble to hold their ‘ palavers,”’ whether 
in the character of solemn discussions on politics or their municipal 
laws, or of a desultory chitchat. It is here, too, the hammock is 
scarcely less indispensable than the colonnade itself; the headman 
or chief at such meetings taking it as ‘‘the chair,” in which he 
swings with peculiar self-complacency, whilst his compeers or guests 
are seated on mats and skins on the raised terrace. ‘The hammock, 
indeed, is seldom vacated during the day, if in its neighborhood 
there happens to be an aspirant after the ot¢wm sine dignitate, which 


EXTERIOR OF KITCHEN. 


it is so well calculated to afford; and, if a male adult (the ladies 
never attempt it) is not to be found to enjoy his hour of recreation 
within it whilst framing wild fancies in the smoke from his tobacco- 
pipe, some young urchin is pretty sure to scamper into its folds to 
enjoy the luxury of a swing. 

>robably in no part of the world does superstition exert a more 
extensive and baneful influence than in Africa. Consequently, 
itinerant doctors, necromancers and impostors of every denomina- 
tion are everywhere to be found, and they do not hesitate to make 
their appearance and practise their impositions within the colony. 





The professions and reputation of this impostor cause thousands te 
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‘6 BGG-GU-GU,” ITINEBANT NECROMANCER AND MUSIC, 

| pay him a sort of worship mingled with dread. He has credit for 

| being familiar with departed spirits, and it is supposed by many that 
the soul of any deceased individual may appear in his own person. 
Such feelings and such notions, however, may be said to be univer- 
sal only among the women; for, although a latent sense of dread, 
and an outward manifestation of the most profound respect towards 
him, are gencrally shared among the men; a suspicion lurks in 
the minds of many that he is not so great an adept as he professes 
to be. They are, nevertheless, glad to turn to account the influence 
he exercises over the softer sex; and, by a sort of rigid freemasonry 
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where they are provided with.the best of everything that can be pro- 
cured, including pecuniary contributions, which frequently leave the 
donors destitute. Proficiency in the nature and use of poisons is 
very generally accorded to the chief of this gang, whose incognito 
is so wholly impenetrable that, could the individnal py any possibility 
be found bold enough to arrest pim, he would incontestably disap- 
pear from beneath the folds of his cloak, and certain death would 
be the penalty of the intruder’s temerity. It is a common belief 
that the cloak is impregnated with a deadly poison, fatal to any one 
who might venture even to touch it. 
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INTERIOR OF KITCHEN. 


among themselves, take good care, as occasion may need, to keep 
their wives and children in dread of being subject to his spells. He 
generally makes his appearance during the dry season of the year, 
Seended by his confederates, who beat drums, and chant seme 
taking sentences, to which he responds, while they assume different 
postures, to amuse and abuse the intelligence of the bystanders. A 
spirit of emulation prevails everywhere among the deluded people, 
to be honored by him with his presence at their houses, by way of 
propitiating his favor; and they will spend nearly all they possess in 
providing a suitable feast for him and his companions. A separate 
room or the whole house is surrendered exclusively to their use, 





WATERLOO MARKET. 


The costume of the Egg-gu-gu varies somewhat in its character 
The one in the sketch wore a dirty-red hooded cloak, with rows o 
cowrie-shell forming a square in front of the face, between which a 
the upper part were two holes, scarcely perceptible, for him to see 
through. ‘The leg-ends of loose trowsers were to be seen over a pair 
of old Wellington boots ; but the fraternity mostly appear with their 
feet bandaged with dried grass, or perhaps a pair of stockings, by 
way of approximating as nearly as possible to civilized notions of 
respectability. An oblong piece of glass, about the length of the 
forehead, is sometimes substituted for the cowrie-shells; and the 
cloaks, also, of some are composed of different colored patches. 
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CHAPTER XXII—.Conrinvep. 

The boat, which they had left drawn up on the beach, was now at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore, and, with her sails hoisted and set, flying 
rapidly up the lake; whilst in the stern, stecring her, and partly supporting 
the apparently lifeless form of Kate, which reclined upon the seat, sat the 
half-breed, who, as they reached the shore, turned towards them and uttered 
a shrill and exulting yell. At first Lawton and Harry were totally at a loss to 
comprehend the meaning of the scene before them; but when that fiendish and 
triumphant sound came quavering over the waters, ringing in their ears, it 
needed not the short, emphatic sentence of Thompson—*‘ By jing! the yaller 
varmint is running away with the gal’’—to convince them of the terrible situ- 
tion in which the being they both so fondly loved was thus suddenly placed. 

A thousand circumstances before unnoticed or disregarded, but now plainly 
demonstrative of the Indian’s motives, in hanging about the island, flashed in 
an instant upon the mind of the wretched father, and he bitterly deplored his 
own folly and blindness in nurturing a viper who had thus stung him. In 
thus accusing, he wronged himself, however, as he had been actuated by good 
nature alone, and could never reasonably have anticipated such a return for 
his charity. Recollecting, then, that he had left Harry with Kate, he re- 
proachfully and rather angrily demanded of him his reasons for leaving her 
alone with the Indian. 

At any other time and under other circumstances, Harry Grayson would 
probably have resented Lawton’s tone and manner; but, besides making allow- 
ance for the despair of a parent, his own heart was now too deeply lacerated, 
and his mind agitated with grief and rage to notice him. He, therefore, ex- 
plained the matter as delicately as he could, but Lawton could not but 
perceive that his daughter’s own folly had been the cause of the frightful 
position in which she was placed. 

“‘T see, I see,” said he, passionately, and, giving vent to the tears he could 
no longer restrain, ‘‘ My poor daughter! my darling Kate! Bitterly will you 
pay the penalty of a girlish caprice. But no! no! it is not for that,” con- 
tinued he, with increasing agitation and the self accusation and remorse often 
displayed in such minds; “itis not for that: my innocent child is punished 
for her father’s sins, and this is a judgment sent upon me for them. Oh God! 
oh God!” he cried, raising his arm; ‘to heaven, “‘ phnish me as you will, but 
Spare, Spare my guiltless child for her blessed mother’s sake,’’ and the misera- 
ble parent gazed wildly for a moment at the retreating boat, and then threw 
himself upon the sand and sobbed aloud—for Kate was, though unconsciously 
to himself, his favorite child, and the thoughts of what might be 
her horrible fate almost drove him to insanity. 

Deep and overpowering as was Harry’s own grief, and hopeless 
almost as was his despair, he avoided all expression of either, in 
his endeavors to comfort the stricken father; although he keenly 
felt how hard was the task, as he could see no possible reasonable 
ground for hope. He, however, said something about the useless- 
ness of unavailing lamentation, and the necessity of prompt and 
energetic action. 

‘¢ And what action can we take ?”’ asked Lawton, almost fiercely. 
‘That wretch has left us in this lonely island, without any possible 
means of getting away from it, unless we swim three or four 
miles, and that I suppose none of us could do even were we to try. 
It will be night before we are missed, as my wife will not expect 
us back before sundown, and will then most probably wait an hour 
or wo before getting uneasy or sending tosearch for us. By that 
time the villain will have such a start of us that it will be im- 
possible to overtake him. No! I feel that my darling child is lost, 
and that Iam the cause of her dreadful fate. Oh, to think that 
I should be cooped up here in sight of her helpless situation and 
yet not be able to assist her!’’ and he paced to and fro in hopeless 
despair and rage. 
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**Come, come! Mr. Lawton,’’ said Thompson, who, from his first 
exclamation had been silent, apparently immersed in deep thought, 
“don’t give up, nor take on so about it. I know exactly the 
course that yaller hound will take, and, afore daylight, me and 
Mr. Harry here will be on his trail. He can’t go far to-night; for, 
as soon as the moon goes down, it will be dark as pitch in the 
pinewoods, and even an Injun can’t travel fast in the dark. Be- 
sides, even if he ‘got ‘a horse, which I reckon he has, it is one o 
them little ponies, and with his weight and Miss Kate’s, he can’t 
possibly go fast, for they ain’t much account anyhow, and afore 
he gets to the Sabine, fwe’ll overhaul him, sartain. You need 
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not be noways oncasy about Miss Kate before that, except her being skeered 
and tired, for it ain’t the nature of them brutes to mistreat a woman other 
way at first except to tomahawk her. No, he’ll take her safe across the Sabine, 
and then he calculates to hide her and try his hand at courtin’ in the Indian 
fashion—that is, if we give him a chance. Do you see it ain’t no use to be 80 
down-hearted; for, ten to one you’ll have her back safe and sound in a couple 
of days or sech a matter.’’ 

Whether the ‘warm-hearted old hunter really believed that as much ground 
for hope actually existed as he appeared to think, may be doubted; but he cer- 
tainly had strong hopes of rescuing the unfortunate girl, and perfect confidence 
of his own ability to discover and follow the retreating trail of her savage ad- 
mirer. Of course his sympathy for the miserable parent prompted him to 
endeavor to comfort him by representing each possibility of recovering his 
child in the most favorable light. In these good-natured endeavors he par- 
tially succeeded, as Lawton’s nature prompted him to catch eagerly at every 
glimmer of hope. There was in reality, in Thompson’s view of the circum- 
stances, much to hope for, and so both Lawton and Harry must have felt, even 
had not their own feelings influenced them in an opinion so consonant with 
their wishes, particularly in his positive statement that the Indian would not 
attempt to annoy and terrify Kate with his loathsome address for some days 
at least. 

“Oh, if we had only a boat to follow him!’’ said Harry, as Thompson con- 
cluded. 

“ Ah, yes, if we had,” replied Thompson, ‘‘ that yellow devil would not have 
tried sich a caper; he knowed very well what he was about when he played us 
sich a trick; however, even we may play him another; but we must have 
a boat, that’s the first thing to be thought about; and as there’s no other woy 
to get one, I suppose I must swim after it.’’ 

‘«Swim!”? exclaimed Lawton and Harry at once, and the former continued: 
“Why it is at least three miles to the mouth of the bayou, where the skiff 
belonging to the yacht is lying, and you don’t mean to say that you can swim 
that far, cold as the water now is. It will chill you to death.” 

‘« Well,” replied Thompson, “that’s the worst of it. I’ve swam farther 
than that many a time; and even if I hadn’t, this is a desprit case, and, as 
Cannady says, desprit cases requires desprit remedies. Howsoever, I reckon I 
had better take something along to help me in case I should give out; and as 
for the cold, I shan’t mind that, after I’m in the water awhile. I think I can 
go down pretty quick, as the tide is running out, and that you know will help 
a heap.’”’ 

So saying, Thompson walked to the head of the small island, where a huge 
pile of drift wood from the river above had collected. Selecting a log of light 
porous wood, some eight or ten feet long, he rolled it to the water’s edge, and 
divesting himself of coat, vest and shoes, and throwing his hat upon the sand, 
he stood prepared to embark on his bold and generous undertaking. Had his 
object been any other than what it was, both Lawton and Harry would have 
used every endeavor to dissuade him from what appeared so hazardous 
a trial; but evidently no other means of getting a boat speedily could be 
thought of. Neither of the others had ever swam any distance or for any 
other object than amusement, and in fact such an attempt on their part would 
have certainly been in vain, and though Harry would willingly and unhesi- 
tatingly have made it himself, he felt that success would be much more 
certain with the person who first proposed the bold expedient. 

It was at first proposed that on reaching the mouth of the bayou, Thompson 
should proceed to the house in search of the two negro boys, telling them that 
their boat had got adrift; but as that seemed hardly a reasonable excuse for 
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so daring an effort to obtain another, and Lawton felt certain§his wife’s fears 
would be excited, it was determined that he should endeavor to see the boys 
without communicating with any one clse, and getting the skiff, return with 
all possible haste. Rolling his log into the water and wading out until it 
reached his waist, Thompson then rested his breast upon one end of the log, 
and struck out on his novel and adventurous voyage, bidding his companions 
adieu and to have no fear of his success, as he should be as safe upon it as an 
alligator. As he glided on at a pretty brisk rate, pushing his primitive bark 
before him with great apparent ease, assisted by the ebb tide, all fears of the 
result were removed from their admiring minds, and they became as sanguine 
as himself of his success. 

All this had occurred in perhaps even a shorter time than has been con- 
sumed in relating it. The sails of the boat, containing the terror-stricken girl 
and her daring abductor, were still dimly visible towards the head of the lake, 
and Harry and Lawton alternately gazed at it and the adventurous navigator 
on the log, until both at last disappeared from their view. The island on 
which they were thus left alone, lay to the right of the one on which Lawten 
lived in ascending the lake, and was, as before intimated, about three miles 
above it. Had Mrs. Lawton or Rosa thought of such a thing, they might with 
the telescope have witnessed all that had occurred; but the mother was indis- 
posed, and the daughter engrossed with thought, in which for the time not 
only father and sister, but mother also were forgotten. Unobserved, there- 
fore, the two gentlemen were left to seek consolation from each other and to 
await the return of their intrepid and noble-hearted companion. 

He, in the meantime, had progressed much more rapidly than even he-had 
hoped, for the current carried him along with scarcely any exertion on his 
part except to keep his log straight before him. Indeed so quickly and easily 
did he float down that he abandoned his intention of landing at the mouth of 
the bayou, and glided on until nearly abreast of the house. Here he quitted 
his log and swam on shore, having made the trip in considerably less than an 
hour, unfatigued though feeling considerably chilled and stiffened from the 
cold. Walking briskly towards the house, he soon reached the back of the 
garden, where he was screened from the view by the paling, and the trees and 
the shrubbery. Both of the negro men were at work in it, and he called ina 
low voice to the nearest of them. 

At the sound of his voice Frank dropped his hoe and ran towards him. 
Raising his head over the paling, he gazed upon the dripping figure of Thomp- 
son in astonishment and terror, his shining ebony visage becoming gradually 
mottled with ashy spots. 

“De Lord save us, Mister Thompson!” at last he stammered out. ‘‘ What, 
in de name of Heaven, is de matter? You ain’t done been drownded, is you? 
And Mass Robert and Miss Kate and Mass Harry, whar is dey?” raising his 
voice so much that Dick, the other negro, heard him, and alse ran towards 
him to see what was the matter. 

‘Hush! you fool!’’ said Thompson sternly; ‘‘ there arn’t nobody drowned, 
or dead any other way. The boat got adrift, and I had to swim from Hackburg 
over yonder to get the skiff.’’ 

‘*Lord! Mister Thompson,’’ replied Frank, “I know you’sa fooling me 
now, and sumpkin is happened, for you couldn’t swim that fur;’’ and, turning 
to Dick, he repeated the story of Thompson, and Dick also began to express 
his incredulity. 

‘*T tell you what, my larks,’’ said Thompson, in a rage, “if you don’t stop 
your clatter I’ll jump over them palings and’ knock your woolly heads together 
till your brains rattle. Do you want to skeer your Mistress and Miss Rosa into 
fits? Here, Dick, you’ve got a little more gumption than this ninny. Where 
are the ladies ?”” 

‘* Mistess is in her room laying down, and I ‘spect Miss Rosa 
is dar too,’’ answered Dick. 

** Well, then,’’ continued Thompson, ‘do you run to the house 
and get your master’s cloak and my saddle-bags out of my room, 
for I’ve got some dry clothes in them; and get a decanter of 
brandy off the sideboard. And mind! don’t you saya word to 
nobody, ‘for though they ain’t nothing much the matter, you 
might skeer your mistress and Miss Rosa into a fit of the high- 
strikes if they seed you.’”’ 

Although Dick did not at all understand the meaning of these 
orders, he set out to obey them, comprehending at least that he 
was to get the cloak, saddle-bags and a decanter of brandy, with- 
out letting any one know anything aboat it, if possible, which he 
thought would be a rather difficult task; but he determined to do 
his best; and, in the meantime, Frank went on with his questions 
to Thompson. 

“« And how did the boat get adrift, Mr. Thompson?’ said he. 
‘Whar was that good for nothin’ lazy Injun; I always knowed he 
warn’t no account, and I wonder what Mass Robert lets him stay 
about here for. Did she drift down the lake?”’ 

“Qh, no,’ said Thompson, “she drifted up, of course.”” And 
Frank went on asking a hundred other questions, which were either 
evaded or passed over without revealing the truth. At length, 
however, the return of Dick with the grticles sent for, released 
Thompson from farther perplexity, and taking the decanter, he 
raised it to his mouth and took a hearty draught; for he was shi- 
vering, and scarcely felt the strength of the liquor in his want of 
a stimulus. 

“The Lord! Mister Thompson,’’ cried Frank, as he heard the 
brandy go gurgling down, ‘“ you’ll kill yourself.” 

“« Never do you fear,”’ replied Thompson, as he finished, and 
replaced the stopper; ‘‘I expect you would like to have a chance 
to commit suicide the same way.’’? He then proceeded to change 
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his dripping garments fer others, which he took fromjhis leathern} lency. 
“Now, boys,” said he, catching up the decanter, “‘come on as fastas you 
can;’’ and he proceeded at a rapid rate towards the bayou, followed by Frank 
and Dick, in wondering astonishment. They soon reached the skiff, which 
lay fastened to the stern of the yacht, and jumping in, Thompson seated 
himself at the stern and the negroes took the oars, a few strokes of which 
propelled them into the open lake. 

«« Now, boys,’’ said Thompson, “if you love your young mistress, pull for 
your lives! for that sneaking yaller hound of an Indian has run off with her 
in the yawl!’’ 

The two faithful fellows, too much astonished to express their indignation, 
bent to their oars with such hearty good will, that the light skiff flew like 
lightning over the lake under their powerful and steady strokes, the earnest 
manner of Thompson and their own anxiety effectually repressing their usual 
garrulity. 

The ts of Thompson’s absence, after they had lost sight of him, had 
of course passed away to Lawton and Harry in painful and lingering suspense. 
The hopes his suggestions and remarks had awakened in their breasts, gra- 
dually became fainter and fainter, in the absence of the warm-hearted and 
sympathizing inspirer of them; and the conversation, by which each endeavored 
to keep up his own spirits by suggesting every possible ground of hope, at last 
died completely away, and a gloomy silence settled upon both, which lasted 
for a considerable time. Suddenly, however, it was broken by the low but 
distinct report of a gun, which came sounding over the waters of the lake in 
the direction in which the yawl had disappeared from their anxious gaze. 

Springing to his feet in an instant, with a gleam of hope irradiating his 
before desponding face, Lawton exclaimed : 

“By Heavens! that is my gun; and I should not be surprised if my brave 
Kate had shot the black-bearted villain. Oh! if it should only be so;’’ and he 
again paced the beach in the wildest agitation. 

‘ But,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ how could such a thing possibly be ?”’ 

““Very easily,’’ replied Lawton; “‘my gun was lying in the stern of the 
boat, and, if the scoundrel did not know or forget that she could use it, and 
gave her an opportunity of doing so, my life upon it, she embraced it. Oh! 
that the skiff would come in sight!’’ 

Impatient for Thompson’s arrival as they had been before, it may be readily 
supposed that the two gentlemen were now almost insupportably so. Stand- 
ing on the extreme verge of the island, they strained their eyes in the lessen- 
ing light in the direction of the expected boat, and listened eagerly for the 
sound of her oars. They were soon heard, and the skiff was seen emerging 
from the broad belt of radiance which the setting sun had thrown over the 
the lake. Ina few ts, which d like hours to the intensely excited 
couple who awaited her arrival, she touched the shore, and they sprang on 
board. 

Hastily imparting to Thompson his impressions and hopes regarding the 
report of the gun, which had also been audible in the skiff, Lawton took the 
steering oar, and again the light craft, under the redoubled exertions of Frank 
and Dick, now nerved to their greatest efforts by the adjurations and encour- 
agements of their master and their own deep anxiety, sped over the lake, 
leaving a streak of foam in her wake. So intense was the excitement, and so 
high wrought the feelings of the whole party, that not a single word was 
uttered, and they awaited the denouemgiu in silent and almost breathless sus- 

nse. Mile after mile was passed ovex, and, notwithstanding the coolness of 
the night, the perspiration rolled in streams from the dark faces of the still 
unwearied oarsmen, when all at once, Thompson, who was in the bows of the 
skiff, exclaimed, 

«« There’s the yawl, by jingo! and not a single soul in her.’’ 

At these disheartening words, all eyes were turned in the direction of the 
speaker’s extended arm; and there, in truth, at the distance of two or three 
hundred yards, lay the yawl, plainly visible in the moonlight, and apparently 
deserted, -with her sail lowered and adrift in the lake, undulating in the light 
swell which agitated the waters. Slowly sinking back upon the seat from 
which he had risen, Lawton beckoned to the rowers to proceed, and, covering 
his face with his hands, he groaned aloud, his hopes vanishing, and the con- 
viction that his daughter was lost to him forever settling once more upon 
his soul. 

The energies of the negroes seemed also to have deserted them in their dis- 
appointment, and with relaxed efforts they pulled slowly towards the drifting 
yawl. As they approached it still nearer, another ejaculation broke from 
Thompson. Again all eyes, which had been lowered in gloomy despondency, 
were directed towards it, and they beheld a sight in which their late emotions 
of grief and disappointment were swallowed up in present horror and despair; 
for there, upon the stern-seats of the boat, lay the object of their search, the 
inanimate and motionless form of Kate Lawton. 











CHAPTER XXII. 
Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone ; 
Perchance her reason stoops and reels, 
Perchance a courage not ber own, 
Braces ber mind to desperate tone.—Soorr. 
Waen Kate beheld her lover spring from her side, indignant at her heartless 
trifling with his feelings, her conscience again smote her and she felt ashamed 
of her conduct. With her eyes fixed upon his retreating form, she felt strongly 
inclined to call him back—an impulse, which nothing but the pride prevented 
her from yielding to; when, suddenly, she felt the boat, in which she was 
sitting, gliding noiselessly from the shore, and, turning her eyes from Harry, 
she saw the Indian in the act of springing into it. Before she had time to 
form a conjecture of the meaning of that, to her, unaccountable proceeding, he 
had hoisted and set the sail, and, cor-'ng aft, seized the tiller with one hand, 
whilst with the other he lightly grasped her arm. Then, indeed, as she 
marked the triumphant and exulting expression which had settled upon his 
face, did an undefined sense of the horrible position, into which her own folly 
had plunged her, rise in her mind, and then did she utter those piercing cries 
for assistance, which had brought her father and his companions to the shore, 
too late, indeed, to render her any assistance, but soon enough to see and com- 
prehend her helpless and heartrending situation. 

Scarcely, however, had her last agonizing scream been uttered, when the 
Indian, quitting the tiller, threw his arms around her for the purpose of stifi- 
ing her cries; but this he boon found unnecessary, for, at the first perception 
of that rude and revolting touch, sense and sensation at once deserted the 
terrified and outraged maiden; and she sank fainting in the arms of her ab- 
hored companion. Laying her insensible form upun the seat of the yawl, he 
resumed the tiller, and as the boat shot rapidly up the lake, he turned and 
saw his kind patron and his companions, just reaching the shore and gazing 
towards him; and then his fierce exultation broke forth in a taunting and 
triumphant yell. 

Proud and triumphant were indeed his sensations; for, in a moment least 
expocted, he had supplanted his detested pale face rival; and the daring 
attempt he had so long contemplated, was now in the course of successful 
achievement in his sight, with scarcely a chance of being defeated. Gustave 
had sprung from the yawl, when she first touched the shore, with the painter, 
or the purpose of drawing her up and securing her on the beach, and then 
following the party to the bayou. Whilst so doing he heard Kate express her 
determination of remaining, and he instantly resolved to do so also if he could 
find any possible pretext. The short and exciting colloquy between herself and 
Harry then ensued, and, with emotions of wild joy and hope, he saw the latter 
spring from the boat and walk hastily off. He then felt certain that the fate 
of the beautiful and worshipped being before him was in his hands. There she 
sat a.one in the boat, with the management of which he was perfectly con- 
versant, entirely unconscious and unsuspicious of the dreadful danger she was 
in. A trifling exertion on his part would launch the yawl, and, long before 
any assistance could come to the party left on the uninhabited island, he could 
reach the spot where his accomplice awaited his arrival, mount their horses 
and soon be out of the reach of pursuit. 

Rapidly as this audacious plan had been conceived, it was no less promptly 
ami boldly put into execution, and the daring savage and his unconscious and 
unwilling companion were soon speeding swiftly over the lake, completely out 
of the reach of his now baffled and enraged enemies. The deathlike swoon of 
Kate continued so long that the enamoured Indian began to fear she would 
never revive, and that her senseless corpse would be the only prize of his 
hardy attempt. Stooping over the side of the yawl, he filled the hollow of his 
hand several times with the clear cool water of the lake, and sprinkled it over 
the maiden’s face, and he soon had the satisfaction of seeing the pallid hue 
disappear from it in symptoms of returning animation. Slowly Kate recovered 
her consciousness, sufficiently to comprehend once more her terrible Jeopardy, 
and she had then nearly again relapsed into insensibility; but, recovering her- 
self with a strong effort, ahe endeavored to assume a fearless aspect and 
demanded of the Indian what he meant by his conduct. Receiving no answer 


except a look and a amile, full to her of horrible meaning, her pretended firm- | 





moving terms, to restore her to her parents, promising that the’outrage should 
be forgotten, and that he should be munificently rewarded, and using every 
argument and inducement her imagination could suggest. She reminded him 
of the kindness he had experienced, and assured him of the terrible and certain 
vengeance which must overtake him if he persisted in his designs, and her 
father would follow him to the ends of the earth. 

Far from having the effect she hoped for, her moving and passionate appeals 
for mercy only confirmed the savage in his purpose, and increased his passion 
for the lovely suppliant, who, he thought, had never before looked so beauti- 
ful, as with streaming eyes and disheveled hair she now implored his pity. 
He plainly avowed his love and his intention of making her his wife; boasting, 
in true Indian style, of his courage and skill, and success in hunting, and of 
the comforts and luxuries those qualities would insure her. Many Indian 
maidens, he said, had sought his love, and he painted in glowing terms the 
proud position she would occupy as the wife of so brave and accomplished a 
chief. As for the pursuit she threatened, he laughed at it, as, before it could 
be even commenced, he would be far on his way to the Sabine, and, once over 
that river, he would seek the protection of a powerful and warlike tribe, into 
whose territory no white man dare penetrate. He concluded by advising her 
to submit to her inevitable fate, promising that she should never be called 
upon to perform any of those menial and laborious duties demanded from In- 
dian wives, but lead a life of indelence and ease. 

Perceiving the utter hopelessness and inefficacy of farther entreaty and ex- 
postulation, Kate ceased both; and, as hope died away in her heart, courage 
arose in its place, and she inwardly determined, if no other alternative re- 
mained, to sacrifice her own life rather than submit to the revolting designs of 
the savage. Bitterly did she now lament her folly and deplore the fatal infa- 
tuation which had led to such terrible results; and the recollection of the 
anguish and despair, in which her parents and lover must now be pluaged on 
her account, added another and sharper pang to her distress. The more she 
pondere‘ on her situation, the more certainly hopeless did it appear. Night 
was approaching, and her father and friends left on the island without any 
means of reaching their home or the mainland. True, it was probable that at 
last her mother would become alarmed and send in search of them, but then 
the night would be far spent, and the thought of being alone at such a time, 
with her dreaded and detested companion, almost unseated her reason, and 
tempted her, by plunging into the lake, to end at once her present distress and 
the far greater horrors which awaited her. It was then the pious teachings 
and precepts of her excellent mother arose in her mind and banished the rash 
and impious thought, and throwing herself upon her knees, in the bottom of 
the boat, she breathed forth a fervent though silent prayer to her heavenly 
Father for protection and support in her dreadful and awful emergency. 

As Kate slowly raised her head from that earnest and heartfelt adjuration, 
her eyes fell upon her father’s gun, which had hitherto lain unobserved and 
unnoticed against the stern seat of the yawl. At the sight a gleam of hope 
glanced through her mind, and in her highly-excited feelings she imagined that 
tae Protector, whose aid she had Just invoked, had pointed out to her asa 
means of deliverance, that familiar weapon, although she could not at present 
see how it was to be used. She recollected hearing her father say that he had 
taken it along in hopes of getting a shot at the ducks, which now began to 
swarm in the lake. Oh, she thought, if it were only in her hands, and the 
Indian in the other end of the boat, instead of by her side, how completely 
would their positions be reversed, and how soon would he, instead of her, be- 
come the suppliant ! 

The yawl was now rapidly approaching that part of the lake shore near 
which Gustave’s companion awaited the coming of his chief with a patience 
only found in his race. As she came still closer, the elated Indian sprang for- 
ward to lower the sail, preparatory to landing. The silence of Kate had de- 
ceived him into the belief that she was in reality endeavoring to follow his 
advice and reconciling herself to what she now saw she could not avoid. He, 
too, had seen the gun, but without any other thoughts than of its being a 
trivial accessory to his good fortune in securing his invaluable prize, and, 
without dreaming that his victim would attempt to defend herself with it—as 
he was entirely ignorant of her knowledge of the use of it, her practisings 
having taken place in his absence. 

As the kee} of the boat grated on the sand and pebbles of the shore, Gustave 
again sprang out with the rope, and as he touched the ground, he raised his 
hand to his mouth and quavered forth another loud and ringing yell, as a sig- 
nal to his accomplice. He then turned to draw the yawl farther up upon the 
beach; but this he never accomplished, for, as he had stepped forward, Kate 
saw the opportunity for which she prayed present itself, and instantly and 
fearlessly did she avail herself of it, and nerve her mind for the coming and 
decisive moment which was to release her from her horrid thraldom, or extin- 
guish her hopes for ever. Stooping from her seat, she grasped the gun, and, 
raising it to her shoulder, levelled it at the unconscious and unsuspicious 
savage, who, as he turned after uttering his signal cry, saw the deadly tubes 
pointed at his breast with a steadiness that might have convinced him his life 
hung upon their report. 

“ Now, villain,’’ cried the excited but determined girl, ‘now you are in my 
power. Instantly push the boat back into the lake, and if you hesitate, or at- 
tempt again to enter it, that moment will be your last, for I will shoot you 
like a dog.’’ 

For a moment the savage paused, more in admiration of the brave bearing 
of the heroic girl, than in fear of the dangerous weapon with which she 
menaced him. But it was only for a moment, for his pride, as well as his 
love, was too deeply aroused to permit himself to be arrested in his success- 
ful course by the threats of a girl, even had he been fully sensible of the 
deadly risk he encountered. Dropping the rope which he held, he made a 
spring into the bows of the boat, but scarcely had his feet touched its planks, 
when the deafening report of the gun sounded in his ears, and he felt the 
charge enter his breast. Catchinga moment at the empty air, he fell back 
heavily, bleeding and senseless on the sand, which soon became crimsoued 
beneath him. ; 

Steadily had Kate kept the muzzle of the gun directed towards the breast of 
her fierce and unrelenting admirer, and steadily and unblanchingly did her 
eye glance along the barrel, watching his every movement; for she felt that 
more than life now depended upon her firmness in improving the opportunity 
thus providentially afforded her of defeating the Indian’s audacious designs. 
She warked his momentary pause, and then the expression of determination 
which Lis swarthy countenance assumed, and she braced herself for the crisis. 
It came. She met it bravely, and saw her persecutor sink beneath the certain 
aim the courage of desperation had nerved her to take. When, however, she 
became sensible from the awful change which came over the face of the sav- 
age, its horrid contortions, and the clutching of his hands, as he stood for a 
moment glaring fiercely at her after she had fired, that she had most probably 
taken a human life, the awful thought seemed to paralyze body and mind, and 
again reason seemed about to desert her. Letting fall the fatal weapon, she 
pressed her hands upon her brow and eyes, as if to shut out from sight and 
recollection the dreadful reality, and, sinking down upon the seat, remained 
for some moments perfectly silent and motionless. Deep sobs at length burst 
forth from her overcharged bosom, and bending forward she again sank upon 
her knees, and in broken tones poured forth a petition to Heaven for farther 
aid and support. 

Her prayers were not in vain; and, by degrees, she recovered her faculties, 
and addressed herself to a consideration of the circumstances in which she 
was now placed. To get the yaw! afloat and removed as far as possible from 
the blood-stained scene of her escape, was of course her first object, and to do 
this it was necessary for her to pass through another revolting ordeal. The 
body of the Indian had fallen backwards out of the boat upon the sand, and 
the legs from the knee down still hung on the inside of the boat. These were 
to be removed or the body would be dragged into the lake as the boat receded 
from the shore; and the bare idea of touching those stiffening limbs was hor- 
rible in the extreme. At last, however, with averted eyes, the trying task 
was accomplished by the aid of the boat-hook or pole, and the encumbering 
limbs fell sluggishly on the beach. It then required all her strength to push 
the yawl out with the same pole, which she could not have succeeded in doing 
at all had the boat been hauled up, and not merely affixed to the shore by the 
slight hold which it took by its own impetus in landing. But this, too, was 
effected, and the yaw! glided out into the lake, leaving the prostrate form of 
the fierce spirit which had so lately guided its movements, bleeding and inani- 
mate up: n the shore. 

It was now nearly dark, and as the yawl slowly floated out, Kate involun- 
tarily cast her eyes again towards the motionless body of the savage, and felt 
that the courage and resolution which had supported her through the ordeal 
she had passed, were now about to desert her in the moment when the escape 
for which she had struggled seemed certain and secure. And so it was; for 
her courage and resolution ceased with the danger which had inspired them, 
and, in the reaction which of course took place, her brain reeled and she sank 
again in a second and deeper swoon in the stern of the yawl. 

The death like trance that succeeded this relapse into unconsciousness last- 


mess gave way, and, weeping bitterly, she besought her captor, in the most ed until, as before related, the duiiting yaw] was discovered by Thompson in 
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the skiff. As the two boats came together, Lawton sprang forward, with a 
ory of grief and despair, expecting to seize in his arms the lifeless form of his 
idolized daughter; but as he clasped her to his breast, he felt that the warm 
blood ‘still coursed through her veins, and that animation, though suspended, 
was not extinct. It was some time, however, before the united efforts of all 
could restore sensation to the recovered girl. But the brandy, which Thomp- 
son had brought along, proved a powerful auxiliary. With it her brow and 
face were bathed, and her chilled hands and feet chafed, and every other means 
resorted to which their knowledge and anxiety suggested, and which at last 
were partially successful. A deep sigh announced returning sensibility, and 
soon afterwards she opened her eyes and gazed for a moment wildly and vacant- 
ly around ker. Mind and body, however, had been too deeply tasked to admit 
of a speedy recovery from her protracted swoon. A fit of hysterical sobbing 
succeeded her partial return to consciousness, and all saw that it would be in 
vain to expect from her any account of her escape or of the fate of the missing 
Indian, for some time. 

But though this was prevented by her distressing situation, there were yet 
strong indications near them that the surmises of Lawton regarding the report 
they had heard, were most probably very near the truth. The gun itself lay 
in the bottom of the boat near where Kate had reclined with one barrel dis- 
charged, and in the bows were several large spots of blood, which, as she was 
uninjured, must have been shed by the savage. The rope or painter of the 
yawl, though towing in the water, which had washed it partly away, had been 
evidently also deeply stained. Whilst Lawton returned to the island with his 
rescued but still unconscious child, Thompson determined to take the skiff and 
examine the shores of the lake in the vicinity, from which had proceeded the 
report of the gun, and Harry also resolved to accompany him. The two boats 
then separated; the skiff ascending the lake and Lawton, holding his daughter 
wrapped in his cloak in his arm, steering for home. 

Mrs. Lawton and Rosa had in the meantime become dreadfully alarmed; for, 
stealthily as Dick had executed his orders, he had, nevertheless, been seen by 
one of the female servants; and when at last night came on, and his mis- 
tress, becoming uneasy at the protracted stay of the pleasure party, sent for 
the men servants to make some inquiries, neither of them was to be found, 
and then of course the whole story of the taking of the cloak, saddle-bags and 
brandy came out. Totally unable to account for so singular a circumstance, 
of course the fears of the ladies took a thousand different forms, prominent 
among which was the dreadful apprehension that one or the other of the absent 
dear ones had fallen into the lake and had been lost, and that the rest of the 
party were searching for the body. Mother and daughter were now subjected 
to suspense almost as agonizing as that experienced by the father and lover, 
much about the same time. 

This heart-rending apprehension, of course, lasted for some time, long in’ ced 
after the fears of the others had been almost entirely removed. At length 
figures were seen in the moonlight approaching the house, and Lawton was 
distinguished bearing Kate in his arms. For a moment it seemed certain that 
their worst fears were realized, but in another they were reassured, for the 
father called out that nothing serions was the matter, but that Kate had been 
frightened and had fainted. Evading any answer to their numerous anxious 
questions, he carried the still helpless form of his daughter into her room and 
laid her upon the bed; and it was not until the tender and skilful cares of he: 
mother and sister, aided by the restoratives now at hand, had brought her 
back to consciousness, and she had fallen in a calm sleep under the influence 
of restoratives administered to her, that Lawton related to his shocked and 
astonished wife and daughter the dreadful peril which their dear relation had 
so lately incurred, and from which she had se unaccountably escaped. A)! 
night long father, mother and sister kept watch by the bed of the sufferer, and 
many were the thanks offered to Heaven for her escape, and fervent the prayer 
for her perfect recovery. 

(Th be continued.) 








ABOUT MISERS. 


Tue following interesting account of these curious ‘‘ fossils’ we 
find in the Newark Advertiser: 

There died at Paris in the year 1799, (says the author of the 
charming work, ‘Salad for the Social,’’) literally of want, the well 
known banker, Osterveld. A few days prior to his death he resisted 
the importunities of his attendant to purchase some meat for the 
purpose of making a little soup for him. ‘“ True, I should like the 
soup,” he said, ‘* but have no appetite for the meat; what is to be- 
come of that? it will be a sad waste.’”” This poor wretch died worth 
£125,000 sterling. Another desperate case was that of Elwes, 
whose diet and dress were alike of the most revolting kind, and 
whose property was estimated at £800,000. Daniel Dancer’s miser- 
able propensities were indulged to such a degree that on ome occa- 
sion when, at the urgent solicitation of a friend, he ventured to give 
a shilling to a Jew for an old hat—* better as new’’—to the aston- 
ishment of the friend, the next day he actually retailed it for eighteen 

ence. He performed his ablutions at a neighboring pool, dry- 
ing himself in the sun to save the extravagant indulgence of a 
towel; yet this poor mendicant had property to the extent of up- 
wards of $3,000 per annum. 

The well known Nat Bentley, (adias Dirty Dick,) of London, was 
the victim not only to a a for gold, but for old iron. Another 
deplorable case might be cited, that of Tom Pitt, of Warwickshire. 
It is reported that some weeks prior to the sickness which termi- 
nated his despicable career, he went to several undertakers in quest 
of a cheap coffiin. He left behind him £2,475 in public funds. 
Another instance is that of the notorious Thomas Cook. On his 
physician intimating the possibility of his not existing more than 
five or six days, he protested against the useless expense of sending 
him medicine, and charged the doctor never to show his face to him 
again. His property was estimated at £130,000. 

Sir William Smith, of Bedfordshire, was immensely rich, but 
most parsimonious and miserly in his habits. At seventy years of 
age he was entirely deprived of his sight, unable to gloat over his 
hoarded heaps of gold. He was persuaded by Taylor, the celebrated 
occulist, to be couched—who was, by agreement, to have sixty 
guineas if he restoréd his patient to any degree of sight. Taylor 
succeeded in his operation, and Sir William was enabled to read and 
write without the aid of spectacles during the rest of his life. But 
no sooner was his sight restored than the baronet began to regret 
that his agreement had been for so large asum. His thoughts were 
now how to cheat the occulist. He pretended that he had only a 
glimmering, and could see nothing distinctly; for which reason the 
bandage on his eyes was continued a month longer than the usual 
time. Taylor was deceived by these misrepresentations, and agreed 
to compound the bargain, and maas twenty guineas instead of 
sixty. At the time Taylor attended him he had a large estate, an 
immense sum of money in the stocks, and £5,000 in the house. 

A miser of the name of Foscue, who had amassed enormous 
wealth py the most sordid parsimony and discreditable extortion, 
applied his ingenuity to discover some effectual way of hiding his 
gold. With great care and secrecy he dug a cave in his cellar. To 
this receptacle for his treasure, he descended by a ladder, and to 
the trap-door he attached a spring lock, so that on shutting, it 
would fasten of itself. By-and-by the miser disappeared; inquiries 
were made; the house was searched ; woods were explored, and the 
ponds were dragged; but no Foscue could they find. Some time 
passed on. The housein whlch he had lived was sold, and workmen 
were busily employed in its repair. In the progress of their work 
they met with the door of the secret cave, with the key in the lock 
outside. They threw back the door, and descended with a light. 
The first object upon which the lamp reflected was the ghostly body 
of Foscue, the miser, and scattered around him were heavy bags of 
gold, and ponderous chests of untold treasure; a candlestick lay 
beside him on the floor. This worshipper of Mammon had gone into 
his cave to pay his devoirs to his golden god, and became a sacrifice 
to his devotion. . 








THE case of Dred. Scott, plaintiff, vs. John F. A. Sandford, has 
come up for argument in the U. S. Supreme Court, on questions of 
law. ‘The plaintiff, a man of color, brought a suit to try his right 
to freedom. Fe claims “ay been emancipated by his master, 
having taken him to reside in [linois, which act, it is declared by 
the Constitution of that State, operated to emancipate him. The 
Circuit Court decided against the plaintiff on the ground that by his 
return to Missouri, his master’s right, dormant whilst in Illinois, 
had revived, and that the Constitution of Illinois was a penal law, 
which the courts of other States were not bound to enforce. The 
case was argued at the last session, but the decision was reserved to 
allow of arguments on certain points of law. 
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THE ACCOMMODATING JUDGE. 


THERE is a spirit in the sons of the far west, which we can trace 
through all ages and almost every clime, as having pe 

those living midway between savage and civilized life; and, though 
their fearless rencounters with death must rank it under the name 
of chivalry, there is often a mixture which, in polite society, we 
would term fe ‘onions, or mayhap something harsher. 

The incongruous compound may better be explained by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, in which I shall consider myself in the place of a 
deceased friend from whom I heard it. 

While on the frontier of Texas, several years since, I stopped at 
a small town and put up at a tavern where the luxury of the table 
more than compensated for the smallness of the house. My supper 
was prepared and I seated myself to partake of it. I had har iy 
done so, when the door opened and a huge mass of a man entered. 
His head was bound by a check handkerchief of cotton, tied.in a 
bow-knot in front, and from beneath its edge behind stuck a rough 
and bristly mass of jet black hair. His body was protected from 
the weather by a tight-fitting buckskin hunting-shirt; while leggins 
and moccasins of the same material enveloped his legs and feet; 
a belt of undressed deer-hide buckled about his waist supported two 
pistols of huge dimensions, and from it was suspended a leather 
scabbard containing a knife, the handle of which was a fearful 
token of its length. He placed his rifle in a corner, and took off 
the belts which hung over his brawny shoulders, suspending his 
shot-pounch and powder-horn, which were curiously wrought and 
told of a Mexican artist. Having thus partly unburdened himself, 
he pulled a stool near the fire, he the night was damp and chilly, 
and slapping his muscular hands on his thighs, seemed to peer with 
his keen eyes into the crackling fire, which roared up the wide 
chimney. 

Naturally unobtrusive, I noticed him no farther, and was fully 
engaged in »:y meal, when the knife and fork fell from my hand as 
I heard his thunder voice fall upon my ear, and, in spite of myself, 
a tremor stole through my body as I heard the awful tone with 
which he spoke the last word. 

‘‘ Landlord, gi’ me some liquor—I have some money.” 

The landlord glanced at his guest and hesitated a moment, but 
the stranger raised his eyes; the effect was magical; in an instant 
the well-filled whiskey-bottle and tin tumbler were at his elbow. 

‘‘Landlord, hang that on the rifle; but stop, gi’ me the knife 
first,” and he handed the waist-belt, pistols and scabbard to the 
host, whilst he thrust his knife into the bosom of his hunting-shirt. 
As the inn-keeper was obeying the bidding of his strange visitor, 
the latter poured out the tumbler full of whiskey and tossed it off at 
a swallow. 

‘* Landlord,” he cried again, ‘‘I want something to eat—I’ve 
money for that too.”” There was a deep tone in his voice that dis- 
turbed me mysteriously. 

The additional plate was placed on the table, and the stranger 
seated himself opposite to me. He had a fine face—a careless in- 
dependence on it; but the courteous manner in which he asked, ‘ I 
hope I ain’t one too many here, stranger,” excited my surprise. I 
assured him that I was pleased rather than otherwise, as I disliked 
eating alone. 

‘* Enourh said,” answered he, ‘‘there’s my fist,” and we shook 
hands over the table. His appetite was in proportion to his bulk, 
and we discoursed but little until after supper, when he commenced 
a eonversation in which he evinced a sound mind, although his lan- 
guage was rough and full of provincialisms. 

During our talk I ingratiated myself in his favor, and in return 
for my politeness, he recounted many deer, wolf and bear hunts 
with such power that I was delighted. The conversation, however, 
flagged, as I fell into a train of musing on the very important busi- 
ness which had brought me to that country. A gloom gradually 
settled on the face of the stranger, from which I tried in vain to 
rouse him. He answered me courieously, to be sure, ove? short ; 
and every now and then had recourse to the bottle, till it was 
emptied. 

** Landlord, fetch me more liquor,” he called authoratively, and 
he drank more and more, till finally he fell from his stool, and, as I 
retired to bed in another corner of the room, I heard his snoring 
ring through the cabin. 

Being much fatigued, te travelled forty miles on horseback 
during the day, I slept till I felt a hand grasp my arm; opening 
my eyes, I beheld the sun shining through my window and the 
stranger awaking me. 

« Stranger,”’ said he, ‘‘ excuse me, but I saw last night that you 
was a whole-souled fellow, and I want you to go with me.” 

“* Where to?” I asked. 

“The magistrate,” he replied. 

‘« What for?” 

‘I’ve got something on my mind—must out—I tried liquor last 
night; but couldn’t keep it down. I ain’t a drinking man no how, 
and feel like a dog. Come along'with me and be my friend.” 

There was a bold frankness in his manner that I could not with- 
stand. I accordingly arose and equipped myself, and we walked to 
the house of the magistrate, who sent word that he would be up in 
a couple of hours. 

‘* But tell him,” said my companion to the servant, ‘I want to 
see him on a matter of life and death !” 

** Da’s no use o’dat,” grinned the slave, ‘‘massa don’t care ’bout 
life and death till he get fis sleep out.” 

We left the house, but John Rox, as he called himself, did not 
allude to his pressing business more than to say, ‘‘ When we see the 
Judge you'll know all.” : 

We returned to breakfast, and I observed my companion refuse 
the morning dram presented to him by the landlord, and eat spar- 
ingly. Something was evidently preying on his mind, an 
anxiously awaited the hour to hear it developed. 

The time came, and we were admitted to the presence of the dis- 
penser of justice, who was a man of wealth, good spirits, and 
rotundity of person. 

“ Well,” said the judge, ‘“‘ what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘‘Why you see,” said Rox, ‘‘ day before yesterday I staid at ‘C.’ 
all day, and hadn’t a confounded cent, and as I wouldn’t chisel, I 
went without eating. Yesterday morning I started off as hungry as 
a panther, and as I rode oy thinks I what amIto do? I’m 
above cheating any man out of a dinner, but dinner I must have. 
Just then a fellow comes riding along the road. I talked to him 
and tried to borrow, swearing to pay him at such a place in a week ; 
but the critter told me he paid his way out of his own pocket, an 
he’d too little to divide. 

‘* How much have you got?” says I. 

** Two fifty,’ says he. 

‘“‘Now,” thinks I, ‘ that’s too little to divide.”” So, while he was 
looking another way, I shoots him through the head and gin him 
as decent burial as I could under an old log, and took the two dol- 
lars andahalf. But it won’t do, my conscience misgives me. I’m 

sorry for it, and wish that feller had his money back if he could onl 
be alive; but between you and I, as it’s too late for that, I think 
ought to be a 
he judge called his black boy, ordered three pipes and tobacco, 
and we smoked in silence. 

‘Then you really think you ought to be hung,” he asked with 
some compassion, as he whiffed a cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. 

**T do in fact,” answered John, emitting a similar volume of the 
same gas. 

The judge smoked and considered again. 

‘Well, we'll try to hang you,”’ he added. 

There was gratitude in John’s eye, as he answered, 

‘‘ Thank you, that’ll ease my conscience.” 

The judge knocked the ashes from his pipe, and spoke, 

“* Well, come here in half an hour. I'll try to get a jury.” 

Rox and myself lying our pipes on the table, were about leaving 
when the judge asked us to take a drink, which having done, we 
bade him good morning. 

In half an hour we returned, when we found twelve men, smoking 
and drinking with the magistrate, awaiting us. We were politely 
requested to sit down. 

“Now,” said Judge T , addressing himself to Rox, “tell 
these gentlemen what you have already told me.” 

Whereupon, Rox made the same statement. 

** Now, gentlemen,” continued the first speaker, ‘‘I wish you to 
say whether this gentleman—Rox, your name is—oh !—well—there’s 
some fine old brandy, make yourself perfectly at home—whether, 
gentlemen, you find John Rox guilty of murder. In addition to 
pad a said, I have sent out and found the body just as he has 

esc. . 





The smoked,frose jup, took a little{fbrand water, and 
smoked again till ee one of them, who appeared to be the fore- 
man, said, : 

“ The case is tolerably clear, and we rather think he’s ity.”” 
«There’s more tobacco on the table,” said the judge to Rox, ‘‘the 
best you can find anywhere—you’ve heard what these gentlemen 
have said—well, I don’t like to tell you in my own house ; but—”’ 

** Let there be no hindrance,”’ seule’ John, lighting his pipe. 

“ Well, then,” said the judge, “come here at twelve o’clock to- 
morrow, and [’ll have you hung.” 

John looked disconcerted, and appeared mortified at the idea of 
asking a favor. 

‘* You have been so kind to me,” said he, “that I hardly dare 
ask you for anything more.” 

“ Not at all,”’ said the judge, “ out with it, you are welcome to it 
before you ask.” 

“Well,” said Rox, ‘I will—to-morrow is my ague day, and the 
shakes come on at eleven—if you would be so good as to hang me 
at ten.” 

“‘ With the greatest pleasure,” answered the good-hearted judge, 
shaking John’s hand, “ ten let it be.” 

Accordingly, John returned to the inn—paid up his bill—and the 
next morning was hung as the clock struck ten. 
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POETICAL CURIOSITY FROM BIBLICAL TEXTS. 


CLING to the Mighty One, Ps. Ixxxix. 19. 


Cling in thy grief; Heb. xii. 11. 
Cling to the Holy One, Heb. 1, 12: 
He gives relief. Ps, cxvi. 9. 
Cling to the Gracious one, Ps. exvi. 5. 
Cling in thy pain; Ps. lv. 4. 
Cling to the Faithful One, 1 Thes. v. 24. 
He will sustain. Ps. xxviii. 8. 
Cling to the Living One, Heb. vii.-25. 
Cling in thy woe ; Ps. lxxxvi. 7. 
Cling to the Loving One, 1 John iv. 16. 
Through all below. Rom. viii. 28, 3. 
Cling to the Pardoning One, Is. iv. 7. 

He speaketh peace; John xiv. 27. 
Cling to the Healing One, Exod. xv. 26. 
Anguish shall cease. Ps. exlvii. 3. 
Cling to the Bleeding One, 1 John, i. 7. 

Cling to his side ; John, xx. 27. 
Cling to the Risen One, Rom. vi. 9. 
In Him abide. John xv. 4, 
Cling to the Coming One, Rev. xxii. 20. 
Hope shall arise ; Titus, ii. 13. 
Cling to the Reigning One, Ps. xevi. 1. 
Joy lights thine eyes. Pe. avi. ii. 


————___—- 





SHocki1nG DeaTH OF Mr. MANEGAULT, OF SouTH CAROLINA.— 
We have just learned the particulars of a melancholy casualit 
which has recently occurred in the upper part of this city. It 
appears that Mr. Charles Manegault, of South Carolina, about 
twenty-eight years of age, went to his room, after dinner, on Wed- 
nesday, and not feeling very well, laid down upon his bed. At 7. 
o’clock, Thursday morning, one of the servants knocked on his 
door, but received no answer. Soon after a smell of burning was 
observed to proceed from the room, and the door was forced open. 
A shocking spectacle was then presented. The bed and the young 
man’s clothing were blazing, while he lay on the bed feebly fighting 
the flames with his hands, which were burned and crisped with the 
heat. The fire was soon quenched, and the unfortunate man was 
removed to another room. His face was blackened, and the flesh of 
his legs and arms was scorched and peeling off, and he was horribly 
burned in various parts of his body. He lived several hours after 
the accident, and died on the evening of Thursday, apparently 
insensible to pain. The deceased belongs to a wealthy family in 
South Carolina, and is said to be connected by marriage with the 
Rev. Dr. bey rector of Grace Church in this city, who was pre- 
sent during his illness and performed the service at his funeral. A 
Coroner’s inquest was held, and the jury returned a verdict in 
accordance with the facts above stated. It further appears that 
Manegault was a cripple, having one cork leg, and from all that 
could be gathered from his confused statements, he must have got 
up in the night and lit a candle, which he left burning, and which 
afterwards communicated its flames to the bed clothes. The remains 
of the deceased were sent to his friends in Charleston, by the 
steamer James Adger.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Martin Luther notices thus the new discoveries of the day :—*‘‘I 
am now advertised that a new astrologer is risen who presumeth to 
prove that the earth moveth and goeth about—not the firmament; 
the sun and moon, not the stars—like as when one sitteth in a 
coach, or in a ship that is moved, thinketh he sitteth still and rest- 
eth; but the earth and trees do move and run themselves. Thus it 
goeth, we give up ourselves to our own foolish fancies gnd, conceits. 
This fool ( aentous will turn the whole art of astronomy upside 
down; but the Scripture showeth and teacheth another lesson, 
— Joshua commandeth the sun to stand still, and not the 
earth.’ 





CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. Hoxsoxen, December 8, 1856. 
W. J. A. Foiier, Esq.—Dear Sir : Hereto appended I send you the solution of 
Mr. Marache’s ——- conception. Present to him my acknowledgments 
for the honor conferred upon me by the dedicatian to me of such an opus. 
Will not the enclosed form an interesting ‘‘chess-plat’’ for your chess- 
column? Yours “~ E. B. C. 
{A thousand thanks! Everything from you is always warmly welcomed. ]} 


(From La Regence.) 
NO. 1.—By M. GROSDEMANGE. 


Warre : K at Q Kt 4, Bs at Q Kt 2and K R7, Kts at K 4and K Kt 5, PatQB65. 
Buiack : K at Q4, Kt at K R3; Ps at QB 3, K B3 and 4, and K Kt 2. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 

NO. 2.—By M. BLAKE. 
Ware: Kat K B7, Rat Q 8, BatK R3, Kts at K 6and Q6, Pat K B38. 
Biacg : K at Q4, Pat K B65. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
NO. 3.—By M. MONTIGNY. 

Ware : K at Q7, Rsat QR4andQB4, Bat K 8, KtctK7, PatK B8. 
Buacx : K at K 4, Rat K Kt 2, Bat K Kt6, KtatK B8; Ps at Q B 4,Q4,K 
B 8, and K Kt 4. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
NO. 4.—By M. WASSMANN. 
Warre : K at Q8, QatQ2, Bat Q4, KtsatQR8and K Kt8, Pat QR2. 
Brack : K at Q 4, Ps at QR 4 and 5, and Q Kt 5. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 

NO. 5.—By M. SPREGA. 

Ware : K at K 2, Re at Qsq and K 7, Bat K R38, Kts at QKt6and K B8; Ps 
atQRSandK Ré4. 
Brack : K at K 5, Re at QB 5 and K R 4, Bs at QB 8 and K Kt sq, Kts at Q sq 


and K 3; Ps at QB 6, K 4, and K B 5. 
White to play and mate in four moves. 

W. Srevens.—You should have played B to K R4 at your twentieth move, b 
which you would have won the exchange of Rfor Kt. At the twenty-sixt 
move you should have played Ké to K B 7; when, if B had taken Kt (best), 
mate would have followed in six moves. 

W. S.—Mate can be given in three, instead of four moves, in the problem gub- 


mitted by you, by playing for the first move Kt to Q 2. 
> S.—The problem as amended by you shall appear at the earliest oppor- 
unity. 


WE take the following pa ph from the chess column of a cotem 
fas reference to a proposition made by us at the Chess Club, on 
night of the present season : 

“Now, we would reiterate and enforce the su ion made by an excellent 
friend soon after the re-opening of our own Club, viz.: that one of its nights 
be uniformly employed in consultation games. gay if on Thursday we ht 
depend upon seeing two of our tes with an ally, or, at most, two each, 
contest such a game, we believe it would add to our interest and numbers, 
and that ‘consultation night’ would soon become the night in the 


rary. It 


~ estimation of most uf our members. All who have sttained rank of ‘P 





and 2 men’ should, ih turn, 
. Srmly more progress 


be ble to choice as allies. In this 
roull be sands in Cones, tnade tatoastie Ghee 


‘ 








Pounce on 


PROBLEM LV.—By S. 


and received without the formality of teach than apy other 
that could possibly be devised. Bus to seodes thems valuable, open as well 


must be played, bits as well as Sicilian 
—The following be relished by all chess 
admirers of the Bard of Avon—and who is not? : 


THE SWAN ON THE CHESS-BOARD. 


oat ate are 


Anew edition of Shakespeare is announced. It is to be edited by Mr. Staunton, 


the champion of the Chess ring. Our great chess player has, doubtless, 
— other qualifications for the work besides his 3; but we are 
credibly informed that this also will be available in his dealings with “‘ the 
divine Williams.’’ We hear that Mr. Staunton has in his possession a dia- 
gram containing the game at chess which Ferdinand and Miranda were 
‘ discovered”’ playing 3 the Enchanted Island. Without forestalling the 
editorial revelations, we may mgntion that Ferdinand was yey &~ 
Aligaier or Algiers Gambit, which he had learned from one of the 
noblemen who came te fetch the Princess Claribel. Miranda, startled by the 
=— with which her lover throws away his king’s bishop’s pawn, ex- 
claims : 
“Sweet lord, you play me false.” 
To which Ferdinand, in Mr. Staunton’s restored text, replies : 
“No, my dear love, 
I would not for the world. You took my pawn, 
As I intended, and I now advance 
My king’s knight, darling, to my bishop's third ; 
You push your pawn up to your king’s knight’s fourth, 
And I respond by shoving up my pawn 
To the fourth square in front of my king's rook ; 
The best thing you, admired Miranda, now 
Can do, (except to look at me, your slave,) 
Is to push on your pawn to king’s knight's fifth. 
True, my attack !s strong, but, play you false, 
As I have said, I would not for the world.” 
And then the innocently playful girl goes on, as in the received editions, to 
tell him that for a score of kingdoms he might cheat her. This is but one of 
many valuable additions which we might expect from Mr. Staunton, and we 
shall be very happy to receive his first volume. 


G. E. F.—Your solution is correct. 
J. H. G., Jr.—Mr. Marache offers a sincere apology for a too hasty examination 


of your problem in four moves. He overlooked that the black king, when 
checked with pawn, could advance to Q 6 instead of K 5. He should have 
replied to you ere this, only that his timg,has been otherwise engaged. He 
still asserts, however, that the problem Mf question admits of an obvious so - 
lution. The second version is, perhaps, the better one of the two. 

‘ an problem is good, but the idea is not new. It will appear 
next week. 


J. H. G., Jr.—Your last communication to Mr. Marache has been lying in our 


repertoire since its reception, for the simple reason that we have not seen 
him in the inferim. We will send it to him forthwith. Your four-move 
preblem is very fair. 


Incoentro.—Your problem is correct, but has no special beauty, as it is only 


a series of forced checks given without any means of defence. 
GAMES BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PHILADELPHIA AND 


NEW YORK CLUBS. 
GAME SECOND. 


GAME FIRST. 
New York agairfst Philadelphia. Philadelphia against New York. 
WHITE. Sicihan ing. BLACK. WHITE. Gambit. BLACK. 
New York. Philadelphia. Philadelphia. New York. 
21 Q tke Kt P (0h) 27 KtoKR 27 Pt QBs 
28 RtksQ 28 R tks R (ch) 
29QtksR 29 Kt to Bé (ch) 
80 KtoB 30 Kt tks Q 
31 RtoQ2 





Loyp.—White to mate in fourfmoves. 
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Game LV.—Petrorr’s Derener.—Consultation game between the Eprror and 
Col. C. D. Mgap, against Messrs. Romerts and MARACHE. 


BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHDTE. 

F.& M. R. & M. F&M. R. & M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 24 Qtakes KtP KttoQ 
2K KttoB3 K Kt toB8 2 QtoK5 Q to her kt 3 
3 Kt takes P PtoQ3 26 Rt K2 KttoB3 
4 Kt toB3. Kt takes P 27 QtoK B6 QteR4 
5 BtoK2 BtoK2 28 PtoQR3 QtoR5 
6 Castles Castles 29 R to K aq Q te Kté6 
7PwQé4 QBtoKB4 eure Kt to Q sq 
8 Rto K sq PtoQ4 81 PtoKR Qto Kt3 
9QBtKB4 KBtoQ8 82 PtoRS Q to her 8 
10 B takes B Q takes B 83 P to K Kt PtoQB4 
11 QKttoQ2 QKttoBs 34 Bto Kt6 R to Bsq 
12 PtoQB3 QRtoQsq 85 Q to Kt 7 (ch) A oe 
13 Kt takes Kt B takes Kt 36 P toR6 KttoBs 
14 BtoQs B takes Kt 87 PtoR7 Q home 
15 Q takes B K R to K sq 88 Bto his 7 KttoK2 
16 RtoK 3 RtoK8 tty We sy K to Kt sq 
17QRtoKsq QRtoK sq 40 QtoK5(ch) KtoR sq 
18 QtoR3 PtoKR3(a) 41 P takes P Q to K sq 
19 QtoK B6(®) K to Beg 42 BtakesP (c) Kt takes B 
20 QtoR7 PtoK Kkt4 43 Q takes Kt Qto Kt3 
21 QtoR 8 (ch) K to his 2 44 R to Q aq R to Q Kt 
Edm oad Fe P takes R 45 P Queens, and White pan the 
28 Q takes R KtoQ2 ie. 


The last of a series of games, of which three were won by black, white 
drawing the fourth “‘ by the skin of their teeth.’’ The close o: 
in them do not admit of that brilliancy afforded by the various bits, but 
better show real chess strength. They require the most careful play through- 
out, since the improper moving of a single pawn, as in the example before 
—~ / entail the loss of the game. There cannot often bea of brilliant 
and beautiful combinations without weak moves on the of the adverse 


player, and hence most ‘‘ Match ’’ games between good show solidity 
god strength rather than brilliancy of style. pleyers, 





NOTES TO GAME LY. 
(a) This move was ultimately the cause of the loss ef white’s game. They 


should have played, P to Kt 3. 

2 had aon geet in veal ‘Lek pe Fade ag sy have 
secu’ e advan of the game J) exchanges 
that would then beret become compulsory. v 

(c) There was a very pretty reply to rather an obvious move for white here. 
Had they played R to K B 4, pinning the Q and B, black Q would have taken 
Kt, and threatened mate by queening the P. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
4 eee 1RwK 24 
2 R takes R (ch 2 K takes R (6) 
3 K takes Kt (ch) 3 P takes Kt (c) 
4 Q to Kt? (ch) 4 K moves — 
6 Kt mates. 
(4) 
1 9 uene 
2 QtoR7 (ch 2K to B2 
8 Qto Kté 3 KtoQé 
4 Qto Kt6 (ch 4EtwQ6 
6 B mates. 
(®) 
2EteBs~ 
Se 
(e 
3 K te K aq 
4 Kt to B8 (ch) 4 EK moves. 
& Q mates. 
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FRANK. LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Dzc. 27, 1856. 








WEIGHING: MACHINE AT 
THE GENERAL POST - OFFICE, 
CITY OF LONDON. 

TueE object of this machine is to 

enable the Post-office authorities 

at St. Martin’s-le-Grand to 
weigh, en masse, the letters and 
newspapers sent daily from the 

London office to the provinces— 

a work hitherto done in detail, 

at much cost of time to the duty. 

When it is borne in mind that 

not less than 71,000,000 news- 
apers per annyu—or about 

,000 every Gay—pass through 

the Post-office, and that the 
average weight of each is not 
less than.three ounces; and 
that the number of ‘‘ book pack- 
ets,” exclusive of newspapers, 
which now pass through the 
London office, is at the rate of 
about 1,490,000 per annum, being 
an increase of more than a mil- 
lion, or of 273 per cent. on the 
number in 1854, and that the 
average weight of each packet is 
from 4 ozs. to 10 ozs.—it is quite 
clear that the application of ma- 
chinery to the purpose must 
prove a desirable acquisition. 

This new machine is placed 
opposite the superintendent’s 
office at the north end of the 
building, in the track of the ve- 
hicles on leaving the yard. The 
platform is 12 ft. by 8 ft.: it is 
of cast iron, and is surrounded 
by a cast-iron kerb, which is se- 
cured to granite blocks by hold- 
ing-down bolts, and forms a bond 
to those blocks, as well as a 
guard against their slipping and 
wearing away by the action of the 
vehicles passing over it. The 
platform and its kerbs are formed 
with projecting steads and ribs 
in such manner as to prevent the 
feet of horses from slipping, in 
whatever direction they are 
driven over it. 

The steelyard which indicates 
the weight, is sustained by an 
iron frame composed of two pil- 
lars with connected base and entablature, and is placed across the 
window of the office in the Guards Department; where suitable 
desk and other fixtures are arranged for convenience of the clerk 
in charge. 

The office being in the basement, whose floor is below the level of 
the roadway, the engineer has had to contrive his machinery so as 
to overcome the difficulties presented by so unusual a position. 
This has been so accomplished that no Eteoenee is presented to 
the cye between this weighbridge and one of ordinary construction, 
nor is any impediment created to the perfect freedom of its action. 
There is another peculiarity which is worthy of notice, namely— 
the reduction in the extent of masonry common in the erection of 
these apparatus: here we have merely the retaining walls of the 
rectangular pit; the fulcra of the lever being sustained within 
those walls, and their supports deriving connection and additional 
strength from the iron kerb. The steelyard is suspended from 
compound levers, by means of which it and the other parts liable to 
wear by use are ungeared, and placed perfectly free from action, 
except at the moment of ascertaining the weight. The steelyard 
with its frame is exceedingly compact and simple in its construc- 
tion and working, and takes up so little room as to offer no obstruc- 
tion to the ordinary work of the office. The machine, we under- 
stand, is now in full operation. 





CORNER FOR THE CURIOUS. 


“THE SEAL” AND “PURSE” OF THE CITY OFJ§ 
LONDON. 


Tue Lord Mayor’s show, London, calls into notice many curious 
things which go to make up the apparently absurd, yet (by the popu- 
lace) demanded exhibition. We give in our accustomed corner for 
the curious representations of the ‘City Purse” and “ City Seal” of 
the great modern Babylon. 

THE CITY PURSE. 

This interesting relic, kept as one of the insignia of office by the 
chamberlain of the city, consists of a tissue of buff silk and golden 
threads, and is embroidered on either side with armorial bearings 
of London, surrounded by antique foliage. The shields have quar- 
terings of silver, and the cross is composed of red silk and gold. 
The bag has a red silk lining, and contains a number of old keys 
belonging to the common seal and money-lockers, many of which 
are really curious. 

THE CITY SEAT. 

When the second Richard wore the English crown, and aspired 
to govern, not on the grand popular system adopted by his mighty 
progenitors, but like the petty despot of continental Europe, a full 
assc *bly in the upper chamber of Guildhall (William Walworth— 
he who struck down Wat Tyler—being then Mayor) unanimous! 
resolved that the seal in use by the Lord Mayor, being very small, 
old, corrupt, and uncomely, should, for the honor of the city, be 
broken, and replaced with one worthy of the corporation. ‘This seal, 
besides having on it the images of St. Peter and St. Paul, has under 
their feet a shield of the arms of the city, with two lions for sup- 
porters, and a sergeant-at-arms on either side. There are, more- 
over, two tabernacles, above which appear angels, between whom, 
and above Peter and Paul, is the Virgin Mary. ‘The seal is now 
very indistinct from wear. 





THE PURSE OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


4 by her husband on account of her mania for intoxicating drinks, 
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WEIGHING-MACHINE AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE, CITY OF. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Tur Troy Times tells a sad story of the destruetion of a young 
and lovely woman by intemperance. A few months since, a young 
lady of one of the first families of that city was married to a New 
York merchant, under circumstances most auspicious for the happi- 
ness of both. Lately she returned to her home in Troy, discarded 


and in a few weeks she died of brain fever, induced by her habits. 
The father of the young lady has been called upon, within three 
months, to mourn the death of a wife and daughter by intoxication; 
and a son, once noble and manly, whose highest nature has been 
| perverted by the same cause. 
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THE LONDON POST-OFFICE WEIGHING-MACHINE.—THE VAN 
PASSING OVER THE TRAM, 


A Sap Event.—Miss Anna M. Lachaise, daughter of James M. 
Lachaise of this city, died on board the Arago on the 3d inst., after 
a short illness from brain fever, aged nineteen years. This young 
lady was engaged to be married to a gentlemen of this city, imme- 
diately on her arrival, and the bridal wreath was bespoken. To-day, 
the flowers that were to have adorned their nuptials are strewn 
upon the bridal bed of death! She was buried in her wedding 
robes. The delay in the arrival of the steamer caused some anx- 


without a fight, crew out of a 
recent article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, entitled ‘“‘The Virginian 
Editor.” That was rather a 
tough article. If we had been 
one of those editors who call 
themselves ‘‘national,” we 
should have almost felt called 
upon to resent it as an insult to 
the fraternity. But being “‘ sec- 
tional,”” we thought we would 
let “‘The Virginian Editor” 
fight his own battles. 

A GERMAN city, inhabited by 
Germans, and built after the 
style of residences in Germany, 
is about being erected at Egg 
Harbor, N, J., to be called Egg 
Harbor City, and a meeting to 
take measures for assisting in 
its erection was held on Satur- 
day. The property is to be 
owned entirely by Germans, and 
lots are to be sold to be paid for 
in installments, two dollars per 
month. It is the impression of 
the principal movers in the 
matter that they can, in the 
eourse of a few years, erect a 
large and prosperous commer- 
cial city at the place abovc- 
named. Everything is to be 
modeled in building, &c., aftex 
the style of the cities of Ger- 
many. 

A New Dance.—A Peters- 
burg paper says, in select circles 
of Richmond society a new 
dance, bearing the name of 
“The Persian Ring,’”’ has just 
been introduced; it is somewhat 
amusing, and may be imagined 
from the following description: 
It begins by some six or eight 
couples waltzing; a chair is sud- 
Sealy introduced into the centre, 
in which the first gentleman 
seats his partner. He then leads 
up and presemts each of the 
other gentlemen in succession. 
If the lady rejects, the discarded 
retires behind the chair; but 
when the “right man” (as the 
old saying goes,) arrives, she 
springs up, the tone and accent of the music are accelerated, and 
off she waltzes with the elected—the rest seize their partners, and the 
circle is continued. All in turn go throngh the process. Three 
chairs are then placed. A lady (in succession) is seated between 
two bearers, who immediately solicit her reluctant regard, till at 
length she gives herself to one, and waltzing is again resumed. A 
gentleman is then seated in a centre chair, hood-winked, and a lady 
takes the place on each side. In this perplexity of choice the 
Tantalus of the mirth remains, till by a sudden resolution he de- 
cides for right or left, uncovers the eyes, and waltzes away with the 
chance-directed partner, followed as before by the rest. ‘The chairs 
are now triangulary dos a dos, and three ladies are thus seated. 
The youths pace around them in a circle till each of the fair ones 
throws her handkerchief, and away they again whirl. The men then 
appear to deliver to each, but to no one alone is given, aring, and the 
dance concludes by the ladies passing hand in hand through arches 
made by the extended arms of the gentlemen, and each seizes his 
partner, and once more swings around the circle. We have learned 
that this dance will be introduced in all the chief fashionable 
‘*hops”’ of the coming season. 


MASTER-MASONS OF ANTWERP.—A curious, and, I believe, pe- 
culiar custom still exists at Antwerp among the guild of masons. 
Henri Concience, the great Belgian writer, who was perambulating 
the town with nie, informed me as we passed their hall, that when- 
ever a new master-mason was to be elected, it was necessary that, 

reviously to being initiated into his somewhat important position, 
he should prove himself worthy the dignity about to be conferred on 
him, by pulling down and rebuilding with his own hands the facade 
of one portion of the building, which has consequently been re- 
erected innumerable times, though the remainder of the edifice is 
sufficiently venerable. Ifthe candidate shrunk from his trial, there 
was no alternative but to yield his claim. 
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A MAN named Charles Town has been arrested for forgery in 
Philadelphia. He appears to have been very bold in his operations, 
in one of which he forged a note and check, and drove to Bristol, 
and went with them to the Farmer’s Bank. Bank hours were over 
—he visited the cashier’s house and presented them, and the 
cashier, after some scrutiny, actually took the trouble to go to the 
Bank to get the money to pay the forged check. The audacity of 
this move is hard to equal. 


‘* Bowery” fashions are not permissible in the National Theatre 
at Cincinnati. The following notice is gravely appended to the 
regular newspaper advertisement of the establishment: ‘‘ No 
mene will be allowed to whistle, yell, or make improper noises. 
ea-nut eating most positively prohibited. For the purpose of 
effectually securing good order throughout the house, efficient police 
officers, specially commissioned by the Mayor of said city, will be 
stationed in each circle, and rigidly enforce the above regulations 
by the immediate ejection ofthe offenders.” 


ALL the fine arts have a double purpose; they are destined both 
to please and instruct; the pencil of the painter, like the pen of 
the philosopher, ought always to be directed by reason and good 
sense. He must present to the understanding and judgment of the 
spectator, something more than is offered to the external eye; his 
heart will inspire him, kindle in his soul the divine flame that Pro- 
metheus is said once to have brought by stealth from the celestial 





iety among those who had friends on board; and there was one who 
watched at the wharf until midnight on Friday, and when the good | 
news was telegraphed—‘‘the Arago is below’’—he went home to 
his friends inexpressibly happy. The next morning, on going early ' 
to the ship to welcome the bride of his heart, he found that ‘the 
soul of his soul’s idol”? had just departed. ‘The cold casket was 
there, but the beautiful jewel was gone. It is a sad thing, at best, 
to fix one’s affections on those lovely, yet perishable beings, whose 
brittle hold on life— 

——‘‘Is like the spider’s thread, 

That breaks at every breeze.”’ 


Satz or Brown & McNamer’s Storr.—Hicu Price or Pro- 
PERTY Down ‘Town.—Bowen & McNamee’s silk store, Nos. 112 
and 114 Broadway, sold a few days since for $200,000 cash. The 
lot is thirty-seven feet front by one hundred and forty-eight feet 
deep. Some twenty years ago this ground contained a fashionable 
hotel, but by the mutations of fortune it became converted into a 
tenement house, filled with some three hundred inmates. 


A CoNSTITUTIONAL AND ReELIGIovS QuEsTION ON Hoops.— 
The New York Post says that the omnibus drivers have raised the 
question of the right of four women, with their hoops, to occupy the 
whole of one side of an omnibus, to the exclusion of two passengers. 
The defence is thus stated in the Post: ‘‘On the other side it is 
urged—and not without some show of reason—that hoops are a reli- 
gious institution, being, in fact, locomotive convents, in which un- 
married females of mature years take refuge from the snares and 
temptations of the male world; and it being specially provided in 
the constitution that none shall be hindered or restricted in their 
religious privileges, it is contended that the bars of bone and steel, 
within which the female charms now move safely through the 
impatient atmosphere of the sterner sex, are as sacred to them, 
whether in or out of an omnibus, as the dingy gratings of the 
cloister, and are not to be disturbed.” 





which was expected to have ended in a duel, but was finally settled 


THE VIRGINIAN Eprtor.—We see it stated that the difficulty F 


regions. 


Two boys set out to throw a train off the Providente railroad, last 
week. One was a great scamp. He said, when arrested, that his 
calculations were that quite a number would be killed, and in the 
excitement and confusion he expected to reap a considerable sum, 
with which he proposed to leave for the West. 
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KIT CORLING 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LAST OF HIS RACE,’’ ‘* THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,’’ 
** MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 





(Commenced in No. 62.) 





CHAPTER XI. 


Nature is pure in leve ; and where ’tis pure 

It sends some precious instance of itself 

After the thing it loves.—SHAKESPEARE, 
Mvcn to the dissatisfaction of Rebecca Bight, her mistress had arranged that 
Nancy, instead of seeking for more slop-work in the city, should assist her in 
embroidering the handkerchiefs, the cambric for which she had purchased 
with a portion of the money derived from the sale of her trinkets, and that 
they sliould divide the profits between them. 

A second and far graver cause of offence was that she had not been entrusted 
with the expenditure; for the seamstress, without betraying the suspicions 
which the hints of Kit had given rise to, had pointed out so clearly the advan- 
tage of their selecting the materials themselves, that she carried the point, 
despite the angry looks of the old domestic, who, presuming on her long and 
supposed faithful serviees, as well as the desolate position of Emma, had gra- 
dually assumed an influence amounting almost to an authority over her, 
which, if the friendless orphan ever ventured to resist, she contrived to assert 
by protestations of affection, mingled with reproaches and tears. 

‘*She was a burthen, she knew she must be, to her dear young mistress,’’ 
she would exclaim. ‘‘T6 be sure she had sacrificed the best years of her life 
in her’s and her mother’s service. But service was no inheritance, and none 
but a fool would look for gratitude in this world. She was quite ready to go 
to the poor-house, and die there.’’ 

All this wrung the heart of the affectionate girl severely; and she frequently 
sacrificed her better judgment to avoid a repetition of such scenes. 

Several mornings when Nancy descended to her work she saw that her kind 
friend had been weeping, and, from the sulky refusal of the nurse to partake 
of their simple breakfast, readfly divined the cause. 

Once or twice she asked herself if Kit has been as wrong in his surmise as 
at first she thought him. 

**T cannot tell you how distressed I feel,’’ observed Miss Cheerly, ‘‘at the 
conduct of Rebecca,” who had quitted the lodgings as usual without joining 
their meal. 

“Tt must be very trying,” replied Nancy, drily. 
conduct is foolish, if not wicked.”’ 

“Wicked!”’ repeated the young lady; ‘‘oh no! Nurse could not do any 
thing wicked. She is one of the most faithful creatures in the world, and 
would die to serve me. She loves me like her own chil, and cannot endure 
that any one else should share my affection. I believe,’ she added, “the 
weak, fond creature is jealous even of you.’’ 

‘And that you call love?’ said the seamstress, plying her needle very 
rapidly. 

“What else can it be ?’” . 

“‘Tyranny,’’ replied tht right-minded girl, “‘ or something worse—hypocrisy.’’ 

Miss Cheerly felt so indignant at the insinuation, that she requested the 
speaker never to allude to the subject again, and for some time they continued 
to work in silence. 

Nancy’s heart and eyes were both full; she could not see to take the stitches 
properly, and once or twice pricked her fingers till the blood followed. She 
could endure it no longer. 

“You are angry with me,” she said, dropping the eambric on the table. 

** Not angry,’’ answered Emma, in a far kinder tone than the one she had 
previously spoken in; “‘ but hurt at the unjust opinion you expressed of poor 


*¢ At her time of life such 
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Rebecca, who is sufficiently punished in her unfortunate temper. She has no 
stay in this world but me.”’ i 

* And how often has she rendered you incapable of exertion by the temper | 
you speak of ?’’ demanded the seamstress, who, fecling 
right, determined at all risks to persevere. « Why does she quit the house 
nearly every morning after forcing a quarrel on you ?”” 

**To recover her equanimity, no doubt,” replied the former; ‘' she 
returns in a much better humor.”’ 

** And well she may,”’ said Nancy, who had reasons for judging the conduct 
of the nurse in a far different light, “after a hearty breakfast.’’ 

“* Breakfast!’ repeated Miss Cheerly, reproachfully. ‘You know she has no 
money—that she refused to take any!’’ 

“She must have very kind friends, then,’’ observed Nancy; “for I hare 
noticed on more than one occasion crumbs of bread upon her collar; and yes- 
terday, only yesterday, I detected when she returned a morsel of egg, quite 
fresh, there.’’ 

** Impossible!”? 


that she was in the | 
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“I trust you do not doubt my truth ?” said the seamstress, gravely. 
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INTERRUPTS A BUSINESS TRANSACTION.—FROM *‘A PEEP BEHIND 

‘*No, no; that is impossible!’’ sobbed the agitated girl. ‘But it has pained 
me deeply.”’ 

And her tears fell fast and thickly. 

Nancy threw the hankerchief she was working on the table, and falling on 
her knees, took the hands of Mis Cheerly in hers. 

‘* Don’t cry!’’ she exclaimed; “ pray don’t cry—it breaks my heart to see 
you weep; you who are so good, so patient—but I could not bear to see you 
made the victim of your own kind feelings. I should have known everything 
respecting Rebecca before this, but for my unfortunate explanation with Kit. 
Not that I regret acting as I have done; it was better for both of us. He would 
have found it all out—he ‘is so clever, so persevering. After all,”’ she 


, added, distressed at the effect her words had produced, ‘“‘ your nurse may be 


able to explain her conduct; or perhaps I—I may have been——’; She hesi- 
tated; not even to soothe the sorrows of her friend could the right-principled 
girl bring herself to utter a lie.’’ 

‘* Mistaken!’’ said Emma, hopefully. 

Nancy remained silent: she knew that she had not been mistaken. 

‘*T must be firm,’’ continued the speaker; ‘‘ but it is hard to find ourselves 
deceived by those we love.’’ 

‘* And better that you should make the discovery now that you have a true 
though humble friend by your side,’’ added her companion, ‘‘ than when alone 
in the world with Rebecca.”’ 

“True,’’? said Miss Cheerly, embracing her. “ The heart is like the vine: 
Providence supplies it with tendrils, which shoot forth and seek support against 
the storms of life.”’ ° 

When the old woman returned, which she did about noon, she found the 
speakers seated as usual at their work, plying their needles with patient indus- 
try. The features of her young mistress were calm, though, perhaps, some- 
what paler than usual. 

Removing her bonnet and shawl, she placed them on the bed, and seated 
herself, with the air of a person exceedingly fatigued, in the old arm-chair. 
Emma rose from her seat, and drawing a small table close to her, placed upon 
it a basin of milk.and a roll of bread. 

‘* Fat, nurse,’’ she said; ‘“‘I am sure you must require it.’’ 

**Never mind me,’’ replied Rebecca, ina whining tone; ‘‘my troubles will 
soon be over.’’ - 

‘Of course they will,’ quietly observed Nancy, * if you persist in starving 
yourself.’”’ 

‘*T have no appetite!’’ 

‘*Perhaps you have already breakfasted ?”’ 

‘* Breakfasted!’’ repeated the woman, coloring slightly; ‘‘and where should 
1 breakfast? I have not a friend in the world; not a creature who cares for 
me now,’’ she added, with a marked emphasis upon the word. 

**T care for you,’’ said Miss Cheerly. 

** Pou did.”’ 

*« And do still,”’ replied the young lady. ‘‘ You cannot doubtit. My affec- 
tion has stood the test of poverty and many trials. Come, Rebecca,’’ she con- 
tinued, ina winning tone, ‘‘ cease this petulant, unkind conduct, which is so 
distressing to us both; so unworthy of you. Why embitter the humble meal 
which Providence has provided, by unkindness ?’’ 

In the fulness of returning confidence, the orphan had thrown her arm 
around the neck of her nurse, whose ill-humor already began to yield, when 
Nancy, who was standing behind the chair, silently pointed with her finger to 
several crumbs of bread upon the collar and front of Rebecea’s dress. A sick- 
ening sensation came over her. 

‘* Well! well!’’ said the old woman, ‘‘I’ll try and eat.”’ 

‘¢ You must require it,’’ she said, mastering her feelings. 

“ Alas, yes!’’ 

‘“‘For you have taken nothing since yesterday ?’’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ she repeated, “ but a drink of water.” 

Miss Cheerly returned to her seat and quietly resumed her work. 
nately she had sufficient fortitude to restrain all outward signs of the painful 
surprise an emotion the discovery had caused her. Nancy followed her exam 
ple. Neither of them spoke, but both had found subject for meditation. 

The aged hypocrite saw that something was wrong, and, conscious of the 
she had practised, felt alarmed. Innocence would have demanded 
an explanation—cuilt avoided it. To hide her confusion she commenced the 
bread and milk before her with an affectation of hunger which disgusted her 
young mistress, and more than once provoked a smile from the seamstress. 

From that day, although the conduct of Emma to her nurse was still kind, 
it was no longer marked by weakness. The affection she entertained for her 
had received a severe shock. Rebecca quickly noticed the change, and, igno- 
rant of the cause, she attributed it to the needlewoman; whom she began to 
hate as evil natures hate those who thwart them in their projects. 

The refusal of Nancy to become his wife, even at the moment she confessed 
she loved him, set Kit Corling thinking. His first impressions had been those 
of anger and disappointment: these, however, soon gave way to a better state 
of feeling, for, as we before observed, the young carpenter had many good 
qualities and few positive vices; his sin was that of indifference. 


deception 


From the window of his lodgings he watched her on the following morning 
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THE SCENES.” 


as she went to church, and felt half inclined to ask permission to accompany 
her; but shame, the false shame of confessing ‘himself wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday, restrained him. How his companions would laugh, he thought, 
if they heard of it. Nd; he must give up Nancy, and seek a wife elsewhere. 
She was too straight-laced for him. 

On the Saturday he presented himself as usual to escort her to the city. 
The seamstress received him as if no word of love had ever been spoken be- 
tween them. 

‘Thank you kindly, Kit,” she said, ‘‘ but I do not require your services 
to-night.’’ 

“Tam no longer to be your friend, then ?’’ observed the carpenter, in a tone 
of mingled anger and disappointment. ‘ Well, just as you like.” . 

The eyes of the poor girl filled with tears. 

‘Good night,’’ he added, turning away. 

‘Only see how hasty and'‘unjust you are!’’ replied Nancy, laying her hand 
gently on hisarm. ‘‘I am not going into the city, for I have no work to take 
home. If I had, you know how glad I should be of your protection.’’ 

‘‘No work!’ repeated the young man, sadly; ‘“‘and yet you won’t listen 
to me.”’ 

‘“You mistake,’’ interrupted the girl. ‘None to take home; but I have 
been working all the week with Miss Cheerly, who has proved the kindest 
friend to me.”’ : 

‘“‘ The kindest, Nancy!” exclaimed Kit. ‘I thought another had done some- 
thing to earn that title. No matter; she seems a good young lady, though 
almost as poor as yourself, and I dare say is the best friend you have ever met 
with.”’ 

“The only one.”” 

‘Only one!’’ repeated the carpenter. 

“'Yes,’’ replied Nancy; ‘‘for you have proved more than a friend to me, 
From the time we became acquainted 1 no longer felt that I was alone in the 
world. I knew that I had some one to take an interest in my welfare—to 
watch over, to protect me, if necessary; and the conviction made me so cheer- 
ful that I worked with double courage, and counted the days till Saturday, 
when I should see you again.”’ 

“ You are right,” said the carpenter, delighted by the artless simplicity of 
of the avowal; ‘and the man for whom you feel this must be something more 
than a friend.” 

‘A brother.”’ 

“Or a husband,” whispered the young man, catching her hand, which the 
seamstress never once thought of withdrawing from him. ‘* Why should you 
continue to toil, slave, and expose yourself to insults, when I am able and 
willing to work for both of us? Say the word, one little word, and make me 
happy 

‘*T dare not, Kit.’’ 

“Dare not.’’ 

‘ My principles forbid it,” added Nancy. ‘Do not press me, I entreat you, 
Kit, upon the subject again. The words you spoke to me in the Bishop’s 
Walk have haunted me all the week; I have heard them even in my dreams. 
There is something so sweet in the thought of being beloved, and the heart is 
so weak, that I tremble td 

** For its resolution, Nancy ?’’ 

“No, for its sufferings,’’ replied the girl, with unshaken firmness; “and 
I know that you are too kind willingly to afflict me. Be generous, and urge 
me no more.’’ 

‘Pll win her yet,’’ thought the young man; ‘and let my friends laugh at 
me till they are tired, or the jest grows stale. I know whe will have most 
cause to laugh.’’ 

‘* Well, well!’’ he said, speaking aloud, ‘I will not,”’ 

You promise me ?”’ 

“ Faithfully: that is, till you give me leave,” he answered; ‘for, Naney—I 
will not deceive you—I have set my heart on obtaining you for a wife; and 
when I have once made up my mind to a thing, as you know, I am not easily - 
diverted from my purpose, There,”’ he added, seeing how greatly she was 
distressed. ‘*I have done; and till the time arrives for me to speak out aguin, 
I will be to you only as a friend—or, as you said just now, a brother.’’ 

He held out his hand; the seamstress took it, for she knew that she might 
rely on his word. 

‘‘ Wait for me only a few minutes,” she said, in a cheerful tone, “till I get 
Oh, Kit! your promise has made me so happy! I eam talk to you 
But perbaps you are going to 
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my bonnet! 
freely now, and I have so much to say to you. 
the dancing-rooms ?’’ she added, gravely. 

‘1 have given them up.’’ . 

Nancy’s heart beat at the words. If her influence over him was sufficient 
to wean him from them, what might it not ultimately achieve? She dared 
not ask herself the question. 

In a very few minutes she returned, dressed in bonnet and shawl, and, taking 
the arm of her admirer, walked with him towards the bridge. 

On her way she related the singular conduct of Rebecca, and the discovery 
she had made. 

“T thought her a bad one from the first,” observed the young man, “ only 
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you defended her so warmly that I naturally thought I must be mistaken. 
Well, it was like you,” he added, ‘‘and proved that your heart only was in 
error. Strange that it should not plead for me.’”’ 

« Kit!’’ said the seamstress, holding up her finger by way of caution. 

*¢ T’ve done,’’ he said. 

“ But what do you think I ought to do?” 

“ Leave her to me,” replied her lover. ‘‘ As I have given up dancing I shall 
require some occupation of an evening. I’ll watch her like her shadow, and 
soon bring you intelligenee of her movements. I can’t get from my mind,’’ 
he added, “‘ the impression that the poor young lady has been made the dupe 
of her mistaken confidence.’’ 

“ And I begin to suspect that it is so,’’ observed Nancy. 

“Then I am sure I am right.” 

‘Why so?”’ 

‘* Because you are always the last to suspect evil in any one,’’ answered the 
carpenter. ‘Do you know, Nancy, how I first'came to love you ?—as a bro- 
ther, of course. I don’t break my word in speaking of that kind of love. No, 
you don’t know. Well, then, I’ll tell you. You recollect the two poor girls 
who lodged in Miss Cheerly’s room ?”’ 

“I do, indeed, Kit. They were industrious and good when I first knew 
them.”’ 

‘*So they were. Well, then, when they—that is, when every one was speak- 
ing ill of them, with more reason than charity, perhaps, an unkind word never 
fell from your lips; and you more than pitied, you visited and consoled them. 
Many thought you wrong,” he added; ‘‘ but my heart told me that you were 
right.”’ 

«It was all I could do,”’ replied the simple-minded girl. 

little to offer to the poor beyond their sympathy.’’ 

‘¢ And that is everything,’’ observed Kit. 

‘The walk was extended farther than Nancy at first intended; but there was 
something so kind in the conduct of her ev.cpanion, his manners towards her 
were so respectful and considerate, that she quite forgot the hour, and that 
Emma was expecting her to return to her work. 

So long as the carpenter did not speak of love she thovght herself safe; 
there could be no danger in listening to him. As it the blind god knew no 
other language than that of words! What flattery more delicate, or so likely 
to touch the heart of woman, as the silent homage which fears to offend—the 
admiration which restrains the expression of its feelings in her presence? 

The seamstress little imagined that the promise her lover had made, and the 
fidelity with which he adhered to it, were pleading silently, but more success- 
fully, in his favor than all his own untaught eloquence could have done. 

Before separating from him at the door of her humble lodging, Nancy con- 
sented to see him on the following evening—only for a few minutes, of course 
—to hear whether he had discovered any clue to the mysterious conduct of 
Rebecca. 

It was not till the third night that he had anything of importance to impart. 

“You must get your bonnet and come with me,’’ he said, after -haking 
hands with her. ‘‘ The old woman doubles likes a fox; but I have earthed her 
at last!’’ 

Ina very few minutes the needlewoman joined him, ready dressed for a 
walk. 

‘« We mest ride,’’ he said. ‘‘What!’’ he added, seeing that she hesitated; 
*‘ afraid to trust yourself with me?’’ 

«Tt is not that, Kit,’’ she replied; ‘‘ but what will the world say ?”’ 

* Just what it pleases!’’ exclaimed the young man. ‘‘ Why need we care fcr 
ite opinions, when we have nothing to reproach ourselves with ?”’ 


‘The poor have 


Nancy made no further objection, and the speaker, after placing her in a cab 
which he had kept waiting at the corner of the street, mounted the box with 
the driver, and they drove off. 

Decidedly there was a tact and delicacy in the conduct of the carpenter cal- 
culated to win a woman’s heart. 

After driving at a rapid pace about half an hour, the vehicle stopped in 
Cheapside, and the young people descended. 

‘Take my arm,’’ said Kit. 

He was obeyed with a smile. 

He led her down one of those narrow streets running towards the Thames, 
which were but little frequented after business hours in the City. A solitary 
policeman, one or two passengers, and several boys, were the only persons in 
it beside themselves. 

‘*There,’’ said her guide, pointing to the window of a long eating-house. 
‘* Nearly opposite the gas-lamp.’’ 

Nancy looked in the direction indicated, and recognised Rebecca Bight, 
seated at a small table in company with a well dressed man attired in black. 
The remains of an excellent dioner and a decanter half-filled were before them. 

‘« The hypocrite!’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ she may well refuse bread and milk at 
home when she can indulge in such luxuries. Why, Kit, I really do believe it 
is wine they are drinking!’’ 

**No doubt of it.’’ 

‘* And her dear young mistress working like a slave at home! 
me. I detest such groediness and selfishness.’’ 

‘*T fear they are not the worst part of it,’’ observed her companion. 

The gir] looked in his face inquiringly. 

‘* Was not the father of Miss Cheerly rich ?’’ added the speaker. 

“‘T believe so,’’ replied Nancy; ‘‘ for I have more than once heerd her speak 
of a bond that has been lost for five thousand pounds.’’ 

** Lost!” 

“ Yes.’’ 

** As the necklace was!’’ ejaculated the young man, who, as our readers 
have doubtless observed, war far from being deficient in natural shrewdness. 
“Pll tell you what it is, Nancy: in my opinion there is foul play going on, 
and I am determined to see the end of it. You must return and relate what 
you have seen to the poor, deceived young lady—that is, if you think she can 
command her feelings sufficiently not to betray herself to the nurse.’’ 

“ And what do you intend to do?”’ 

‘*] shall remain here, and watch the gentleman in black,’’ he replied. 

Kit led her back to the cab, and having previously paid the man, directed him 
to drive her back to Vauxhall. 

It was past nine before Rebecca Bight made her appearance at the lodging. 
When she arrived she found both Emma and her humble friend closely occupied 
with their work. The countenance of the former she found was more than 
usually pale, but she attributed it to fatigue. 


It would choke 


** She can’t last many months longer,’’ thought the hypocrite; ‘ and then!’’ 

The word ‘‘ then ”’ implied an episode which time will doubtless unravel to 
our readers. 

“T fear these long walks must fatigue you sadly, nurse,’’ observed Miss 
Cheerly. 

“They do, darling,’’ replied the woman, ‘‘and that is why I take them. 1 
can’t sleep without, for thinking of our misfortunes; and even when I do sleep, 
Idream of them.’’ 

‘* We have kept your supper for you,’’ added the young lady 

“T knew you would,’’ said Rebecca, whose stomach loathed the idea of 
being compelled for appearance sake to partake of the humble fare their means 
afforded after the excellent supper she had indulged in. ‘‘It is but little I 
require; grief takes away the appetite.’’ 

**To say nothing of wine and fowl,’’ thought Nancy, rising from her chair. 
to place the usual portion of bread and milk before her, from which the hypo 
erite turned with ill-concealed aversion. 

‘It is more than I require,’’ she 

“Impossible, nurse,’’ replied Emma. 
life.’’ 

** And yet how well and hearty she looks,’’ observed the seamstress, with a 
quiet smile. ‘‘I wish you had half her color. But perhaps it’s the exercise 


aid. 
** You take barely sufficient to sustain 


she takes.’’ 
This was dangerous ground, and Rebecca, to avoid any further comments 
upon her appearance, began eating with an appearance of heartiness which 


pained the orplan deeply; for it convinced her how profound must be the 
system of deceit and falsehood which could induce the woman to act such a 
part, and set her worn brain upon the rack to divine the motive. 

A tear—a solitary tear—stole down her pale cheek as she silently watched 
her. It fell like the seal upon the grave of broken confidence and affection for 
one whom she had loved from childhood. 

It is painful, indeed, when such illusions are rent from the heart, It ages it 
even more than time—for it freezes the springs that nature intended should 
keep it in perpetual freshness. 

That night, under pretence of working late at her embroidery, Miss Cheerly 
shared the room of Nancy—an arrangement her nurse by no means felt dis- 
satisfied with; for, like most selfish beings, she was extremely attached to her 
own personal comfort, and preferred sleeping alone. 

Had she known the motives which induced the orphan te avoid passing the 
night in the same chamber, probably she would not have slept so soundly. 

The seamstress discovered—when too late—that the struggle between prin- 





ciple and affection is a one; for even victory leaves painful sears. 
The many good qualities of Kit had made sad havoc with her affections; and 
she trembled at the discovery, which she regarded as a trial sent to prove 
her faith. Whilst she prayed against temptation and the weakness of her own 
heart, little did she imagine the change which was slowly operating in that of 
her lever—the change which Providence destined to be her reward. 

On the following Sunday, just after passing the lodgings of the carpenter on 
her way to church, Naney was startled by a quick footstep evidently following 
her. She felt that it was his, on his way to some party of pleasure, perhaps, 
and the thought deeply pained her. 

‘* Nancy,’’ said the young man, “ will you speak to me?’’ 

She turned. Never had she seen him look so handsome; and yet there was 
an air of seriousness on his countenance which she did not exactly compre- 
hend. 

‘*Our paths, Kit,’”’ she said, ‘‘ are different. Your Sunday is devoted to the 
world—mine to Him who madeit. Let me pass on; do not disturb the peace 
of mind already too much agitated. If you have any regard for me, spare me 
this.’’ 

** You will not allow me to accompany you, then ?’’ observed her lover, in a 
tone of disappointment. 

** Accompany me!’’ repeated the astonished girl. ‘‘ Where to?’’ 

‘*To church, Nancy,’’ replied Kit, drawing a prayer-book—evidently a new 
one—‘rom his pocket. ‘‘I am not quite so thoughtless as you think me. I 
know there must be something good in the principles which have guarded you 
when others have fallen, which induced you to reject me as a husband even 
when you confessed that I was not indifferent, and I wish to study those prin- 
ciples. I cannot promise to become a religious man, but I will try todo so. I 
cannot promise to make myself worthy of you; but if] fail, the fault shall not 
be mine. You must direct me.’’ 

Nancy trembled so that for several moments she could scarcely speak. 

‘* Kit,’’ she faltered at last, ‘‘ you will not fail. God never hides His face 
from those who seek Him in earnestness and humility. It is nota poor, igno- 
rant, sinful creature like myself that can instruct you. The teaching must 
come from on high. And it will come,’’ she added, fervently, ‘‘ to bless and 
reward you.’’ 

‘* But you have not answered my question yet, Nancy.’’ 

** Question ?’’ 

‘* Whether I may accompany you or not.”’ 

Without an instant’s hesitation she placed her arm in his, and they walked 
on silently together, the feelings of the young man deeply touched by the in- 
terest she had displayed in his welfare, and the heart of the poor seamstress 
full of joy at the all but unhoped-for change. 

There was something touching. in the quiet earnestness with which she 
watched him during the service, and pointed out the collect and lessous of the 
day. His manner was respectful and attentive. It was all she could desire. 
Any appearance of profound devotion might have caused her to question his 
sincerity, and create doubt whether he was acting a part or not. 

‘* He will never deceive me,’’ she thought; ‘“‘the seed is sown, and in due 
time will bring forth fruit.’’ 

They walked home together, and in the afternoon her lover joined her on her 
way to the church again. 

‘It is the happiest, the very happiest day of my life,’’ said Nancy, as she 
related to Miss Cheerly what had occurred; ‘‘and yet I fear I was not half so 
attentive to the clergyman as I ought to have been. My prayers were so bro- 
ken by grateful thoughts that would intrude despite of me.”’ 

‘*Gratitude,’’ observed the orpnan, “ix prayer. Itis the incense of the 
heart; and the more humble the altar from which it rises, the more acceptable 
the offering. You are a dear, good girl.”’ she added, kissing her affectionately. 
‘May my heart ever remain agpure as yours!”’ 

‘*O Miss Cheerly! You to mock me!’’ exclaimed Nancy, ‘‘by such praise. 
Why, I have not a single merit, beyond patience and a little share of common 
sense, perhaps.’’ 

Patience and common sense! How often do we find the world underrating 
them! and yet they have achieved more solid triumphs than the most bril- 
linnt genius. Their possessors cannot be too grateful. 

From that important day the doubt which clouded the prospects of the poor 
seamstress gradually dispersed, and she saw her future path of life dimly but 
not menacingly before her. If it did not promise to be all sunshine, there 
were suffiient of its rays to whisper hope—humanity’s fast friend; and happy 
indeed are those whom it quits not at the grave. 





CHAPTER XII. 

He that has nature In him must be grateful : 

’Tis the Creator's primary great law 

That links the chain of beings to each other.—Mappry, 
Tue pronvise of the surgeon did not prove a vain one, for in less than three 
days William Franklin, or Will of the Belt, as he was called, was not only able 
to quit his chamber, but ready, as he declared, if necessary, to stand another 
tussle in defence of his new friends, should they require his services. 

The delight of the honest fellow was unbounded at the idea of having pro- 
tected hts landlord against the cowardly attacks of Dobson and the miners; 
ana it was predicted, when the affair was discussed, as it duly was every 
night for a week at least at the inn in Alston Moor, that he would reap his re- 
ward. 

Baines trembled for his promised lease of the Lock farm, which, as our 
readers are aware, the grandfather of Will had been unjustly deprived of. 

‘* Well, my excellent friend, what can I do for you?’’ demanded Harry Burg, 
at the same time shaking him cordially by the hand, as the yeoman, accom- 
panied by his widowed mother, sought him in the library to take their leave. 


‘*] can’t tell, your honor,’’ he replied, with an embarrassed air. ‘It’s not 
much beyont wrestling or a bout of single-stick that I am fit for.’’ 
‘Oh, Willie, dinna say that,’’ exclaimed his parent, anxiously. ‘‘ Ye can 


pleugh a furrough as straight as e’er a lad in the county, when ye ha’ the 
mind.’’ ‘ 

“It is a farm, then, that would suit you,” observed Harold Tracy. 

‘* Maybe it would, sir,’’ he answered; ‘‘ but it, requires a great deal of mo 
ney to take a farm in these times, and I am not rich.”’ 

‘*Whist! Willie,’ interrupted the widow. ‘‘Haven’t I three hundred 
pounds besides the cottage and garden, andarn’t you my only son ?”’ 

‘*T tell you no!’’ exclaimed the young man, emphatically. ‘I'll not touch 
a penny of it; I’ll not risk the bread of your old age. I am strong, and can 
fight my way through the world; but I should never forgive myself if your 
gray hairs were brought to want.’’ 

‘« Self-willed!’’ muttered the women; ‘‘always was from achild. He might 
have had one of Colonel Beaumont’s farms a year syne, and I was ready and 
willing to pay the money down, but he refused it.’’ 

The latter part of her speech was addressed to the two friends, in the hope, 
perhaps, that their expostulations might reason her son out of what she con- 
sidered a foolish resolution; but which Harry and Harold both considered a 
praiseworthy one. 

‘I believe, Mrs. Franklin,’ observed the former, ‘‘that your father was 
many years the tenant of the Lock Farm ?”’ 

‘*He was, sir,’’ replied the widow; ‘‘and it broke his heart when he was 
turned out of it. But he paid every shilling of his rent,’’ she added, proudly. 
‘‘ Neither his landlord, nor any other man, lost a farthing by him.”’ 

** And why was it taken from him?’ demanded Harry. 

‘**It’s a long story, sir, and a sad one.”’ 

‘Sit down and tell it, then, whilst I have time to listen to you,’’ replied the 
gentleman. ‘‘If injustice has been donc—although too late to remedy it as 
far as your father is concerned—I may, at least, repair it to his descend- 
ante. 

The woman evidently felt embarrassed and hesitated 
‘* Speak out, mother,” exclaimed William; ‘‘ we have nothing to be ashamed 
of.’’ An assertion which his hearers readily believed. 

“If you please, sir, it was all through me,’’ said the dame, coloring slightly 
‘« The steward, Mr Snape, wanted to marry me, and and 4 

** You refused him,”’ observed Harry. 

“Yes, sir. I was engaged to my cousin, Willie’s father, and would not have 
broken faith with him to have been made the mistress of Burg Hall. It is 
true, we saw evil days together, but we also passed bright and happy ones. 
He was a kind, good husband, one any woman might feel proud of. 
sad day when I lost him.”’ 

‘“* Don’t ery, mother, don’t cry,’’ whispered her son, at the same time kissing 
away her tears. ‘‘ It will all come out one day.”’ 

‘He was murdered, squire,’’ continued the young man, anxious to spare the 
the widow the pain of relating her grief—‘‘ found dead near the old shaft, 
where we had a scrimmage with the miners. Iwasa boy at the time, but I 
have never forgotten the sight, nor ever shall.’’ 

** And was it never known by whom ?”’ inguired our here 
** Never, sir.’’ 
** Or suspected ?’’ 








It was a 





« We have no right to suspect any one,”’ replied the widow; ‘‘ but we can’t 
help our thoughts. Well, gentlemen,” she continued, ‘‘about a year after 
my poor husband’s death, Mr. Snape again made me an offer of marriage, but, 
somehow or other, I felt a greater dislike to him than ever. Willie could not 
endure the sight of him; so I refused him again, and he never forgave it.”” 

“ But how about the Lock Farm, dame,” said Harry Burg, wishing to divert 
her mind from dwelling on the most painful portion of her past life. 

“Tt was in that, sir, the steward showed his resentment; for when the lease 
expired, my father, who had spent large sums on the promise of its renewal, 
was turned out without a moment’s warning. He appealed to your uncle in 
vain. It appeared the squire either did not dare or wish to interfere with Mr. 
Snape.’’ 

‘*] am under no such influence,’’ thought the heir. 

‘‘ The rest is soon told,”’ said the widow, in concluding her statement. ‘‘ The 
old man soon after died, some said of age, but I know better, it was ofa broken 
heart; for he had been born in the place, and trusted to end his days there.” 

“I cannot recall the past, Mrs. Franklin,’’ observed the new owner of Burg 
Hall; ‘that is impossible; but, fortunately, I am able in a slight degree to 
repair it. The Lock Farm, as you are aware, is vacant.’’ 

‘*T have heard so, sir.’’ 

‘« My friend Willie here shall have it.’’ 

“What, I! I the tenant of the farm!’ exclaimed the young man. ‘‘] 
build up the old hearthstone again. Oh, sir, you are jesting with me. Why, 
it would require a thousand pounds at least to stock it.’’ 

“TI should think so, at the very least,” replied Harry; ‘‘and you shal! 
have it.” 

Poor Willie felt bewildered. It appeared like a dream to him; he could not 
believe it real. 

‘* Have it !’’ he repeated. 

‘¢ On security,’’ added his landlord. 

The werd rather sobered him. 

‘‘] have no security to offer,”’ said William Franklin, with a sigh. 

‘* You have the best,’’ exclaimed Harry Burg, holding out his hand to him : 
‘‘ an honest heart, and a frank, manly nature. I ask noothers. Do you hesi 
tate to accept my offer?’’ he added, seeing that his future tenant was too 
much moved by his generosity to reply to him. ‘‘I have been your debtor— 
why should you hesitate to become mine? This very day I will give directionr 
for the lease to be drawn out.’’ 7 

There is a gratitude whose eloquence lies not in words; and that gratitude 
the widow and her son both felt. 

‘‘ Ph, mother |’ said the young farmer, throwing his arms round her; ‘‘ you 
often told me that wrestling and single-stick would bring me to no good, anc 
only see the noble friend they have won for me !’’ 

‘* We have no right to blame them,” observed Harold Tracy, with a smile 
‘* seeing that in all probability we owe our lives to your skill and courage 
But I am at a loss,”’ he continued, ‘‘ to understand their motive for attackin; 
us. Surely it could not have been for the few light words which passed be 
tween the leader of the party—Dobson, I think the fellow calls himself—ani 
our friend Albert Mortimer.’’ 

‘**] don’t know,’’ replied Will. 
perhaps.’’ 

‘* And do they treat all strangers so ?’’ 

** Well, mostly, I reckon.’’ 

Let it not be thought that the picture we have drawn of the manners of the 
miners in Alston Moor is overcharged. A similar adventure absolutely oc 
curred to the author and the late Sergeant Allen, when the former was a mere 
boy. The attack was quite as violent as unprovoked, and terminated by their 
being driven to seek shelter in a farm-house. Unfortunately they met with no 
Will of the Belt to protect them. 

No doubt but it is a work of great usefulness and mercy to send missionaries 
to the East to convert the heathen; but in the course of our peregrinations 
through England we have frequently asked ourselves whether some of them 
might not be employed quite as advantageously at home. 

‘¢ Burg Hall is certainly a very fine estate,’’ observed Harold, as soon as the 
widow and her son had taken their leave; ‘‘ but I can’t say I admire the neigh 
borhood.”’ 

‘* Rather a rough one,’’ replied Harry. 

‘* Or your steward,’’ added our hero. 

‘*] confess you have touched a point,”’ said his friend, ‘on which I share 
your prejudice; for in neither of us, as yet, does it amount to suspicion. The 
death of Will’s father—but no!—impossible. He can never be such a villain.’ 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when Mr. Snape entered the room. 
He was a strong, powerfully-built man, with a very decided manner of express 
ing his opinion; but that might, perhaps, arise from the number of year: 
during which he had held the uncontrolled management of the estate. He 
carried the rent and a small account-book in his hand, together with a number 
of papers, consisting of the drafts of sundry leases, which he brought with him 
in the full conviction that Harry, ignorant of the condition of the property and 
the value of the farms, would sign without hesitation. 

In this, however, he was doomed to be disappointed, for his master had not 
forgotten the conversation between Dobson and Baines at the ordinary at the 
Miners’ Arms. 

The first of the new leases read over to him was that of the Lock Farm. 

‘* How many acres does it contain ?’’ inquired the landlord, at the same time 
referring to the plan of the estate on the table before him. 

** About three hundred and twenty, sir.’’ 

‘* And the rent proposed ?”’ 

**Five hundred a year.’’ 

‘* That appears very little,’’ observed Harold. ‘It is true I have no very 
extensive acquaintance with the value of land, but my uncle, Sir Mordaunt 
Tracy, has many farms on his estate in Norfolk, and I know that they average 
fifty shillings an acre.’’ 

Snape looked as if he could have struck him. 

‘** The soil,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ is poor.’’ 

* All of it?” 

‘* No, only in parts; and Baines is a most respectable tenant, not likely to 
injure the land by over.cropping. The clauses of the lease are most favor 
able. He binds himself to underdrain the home marsh in two years.’’ 

** And how much has Whittaker offered for the farm?’’ demanded the mas- 

ter, fixing his eyes upon him. 

The question was a poser, but the dishonest steward quickly recovered hi: 

presence of mind. He saw that he had been betrayed. 

‘* Whittaker is an adventurer,”’ he said, ‘‘who has never succeeded in an, 

farm he has undertaken. He quitted Colonel Beaumont’s land six quarters in 

arrear. He will promise anything. Surely, sir, you would never think c: 

accepting him as a tenant ?’’ 

‘*T certainly have no such intention at present,’ replied Harry, with a 

smile. 

Snape breathed freely again 

** And the lease?’’ he said. 

‘**] will sign it with one slight alteration.”’ 

‘In the amount of rent, sir, or the conditions ?”’ 

‘*In neither,’’ said hia master; ‘in the name. Instead of Baines you wil! 

insert that of the brave fellow to whom, in all probability, I and my friend both 

owe our lives, William Franklin.’’ 

The steward regarded the speaker with a peculiar expression. There we: 

something almost menacing in his full, dark eyes as he fixed them upon him, 

and his clenched hand fell heavily on the table. 

Harry looked up as if to ask the meaning of an action which, to say the lea 

of it, indicated anything but respect for his employer. 

‘* You can,’’ said Snape at last, with a bitter smile, ‘‘if such is your plea 

sure.’’ 

‘* Of course I can.’’ 

‘© You are the master,’’ he added, ‘‘for the present. But I warn you, Willia:n 

Franklin will not long remain the tenant of Lock Farm.’’ 

“And why not?’’ exclaimed both his hearers. 

The old man regarded them alternately from under his bushy brows, and 

swayed his head to and fro, like one who was deliberating with himself. 

** Am I to consider your words a threat ?’’ demanded Harry Burg. 

**No; a caution,’’ muttered Snape. 

** And why a caution ?”’ 

** Because I am far from feeling assured that you are the true heir of t!:« 

estate. I know you are the son of Harry Burg,’’ he added; ‘‘ but Harry Burg 

had an elder brother.’’ 

‘*T am aware of it; my uncle Richard,’’ was the reply. 
(To be continued.) 


‘«Tt was because they took ye for strangers 


** He is dead.’’ 





—— 








A SEVERE gale commenced at Buffalo on Sunday forenoon, and 
continued until a late hour of the night. lt was accompanied with 
frequent squalls, hail, rain, and snow. Great damage was done to 
buildings and docks. 
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NEW STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
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a 
W)VERY one who has read the Writings of this 
gifted woman—and who bas not ?—must have been impressed 

with the tenderness and love she ever displays for children. Is 
there a mother in the land who has not felt a thrill of sympathy for 
the little ones, whose joys and troubles bave been the theme of her 
n? Is there a heart, however callous, that has not been softened 

y her touching descriptions of the various fortunes of the world of 
Idhood? or is there a soul that has not mded to her call for 





mn pre} by an experi and 

teacher. It is believed that it is the first and only series of School 
Geographies that is at once practical, sy ic, an’ mplete, 
philosophical in its nt, and progressive in its develop- 
ment of the subject. Beginni with el y principles, the 
pupil is led by gradual, natural, and pleasant steps, to a thorough 
and intelligent mastery of the science. While care has been taken 
to have the three works progressive, and so adapted to each other 
astoform a perfect series, each is complete in itself, and well 
suited to the grade of scholarship for which it is designed. 

Acopy of either part of the Series, for examination, will be sent 
by mail (post-paid) to any teacher or school officer, remitting one 
half its price. A complete Descriptive Catalogue of Text-books, pub- 
lished by us, will be furnished, upon application by letter or other- 
wise. 0000 











respo! 

sympathy, for those bright beings that cast a halo of sunshine about 
the fire-sides of every happy family which numbers them among its 
members? We feel assured that there are none. Then, how heartily 
all will welcome a new book, written expressly for these little ones, 
in whom she takes such especial delight! Children will rejoice in 
it, and in their joy, parents will find new happiness. As a Christ- 
mas or New-Year’s present, “‘ The Play-Day Book” will be greeted 
by thousands of happy children; bright eyes will sparkle over its 
beautiful illustrations, and eagerly devour its pleasing contents ; 
the laugh and shout will be heard, at manya fireside, over its genial 
and innocent humor, and many a family will rejoice in, and be 
made better, a8 well as happier, we trust, by Fanny Fern’s New 

Gala Book, during the coming holidays. 
We have endeavored to issue the Play-Day Book in a style worthy 
ins ten full-page illustrations by Coffin, and 
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his own language, with illustrations by Darley, 18mo. cloth, 38c. ; 
lo., extra gilt, gilt edges, 50 cents, 

, l. THE BOY JOE AND SAM WELLER, from the “ Pickwick 
"apers.’? 

2. SISSY JUPE, from “‘ Hard Times.” 

3. THE TWO DAUGHTERS, from “ Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ 

4. TINY TIM AND DOT, AND THE FAIRY CRICKET, from the 
** Obristmas Stories.”’ 

6. DAME DURDEN, from “ Bleak House,” 

, .. DOLLY VARDEN, THE LITTLE COQUETTE, from “ Barnaby 
tudge.’”’ 

The six volumes, in a neat case, $2 26 ; extra gilt, $3. 

54-56 J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman street. 





‘The Most Superbly Dlustrated Book ever Produced in America.” 


—_—~>—_—. 
COST OF FIRST EDITION, OVER THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


HE COURT OF NAPOLEON;; or, Socrety 
UNDER THK FIRST EMPIRE. ‘With Sixteen Portraits of its 
Beauties, Wits, and Heroines. 
By FRANK B. GOODRICH (Dick Tinto.) 
Royal Quarto, Turkey Antique, $12 50. 

The universal popularity of every Book relating to “‘ Napoleon,” 
is the best indication, we think, of the favorable reception of this 
one by the Public. 

As but a limited number of copies can be furnished, those desiring 
early copies will please send in their Orders at once. They will be 
filled strictly in the order of time received. They will be forwarded 
by Express, charges paid, carefully boxed, to any point in the United 
States on receipt of price. 

Address, DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
4-55 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


PRANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 
for December, is now ready, Price 18% cents ; or $2 a Year. 


ConTENTS: 

Susan Merton; or, it is never too late to mend. Wonders of the 
Heavens. Dover, with illustration. Chinese Punishment, with tl- 
lustration. Holyrood, with illustration. Shakespeare’s Tomb, with 
illustration. Chinese Shop Signs, How I came to be a Gentleman. 
the Dead Sea, A Bit of Romance, The Charms of Life. Sir Walter 
Scott, with illustration, The Source of the Thames, with illustra- 
tion, A Model Cottage. The Widow of Cairnlough. A Caravan of 
Pilgrims. Is Knowledge Power. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem, with illustration. Red and White. Conversation on 
Nothing. A few grains of Common Sense for Fathers and Farmers. 
Napoleon's Tomb. Modern Ghosts, with illustrations. Use of Cos- 
matics, General Post Office, London, with illustration. Margaret; 
or, the Discarded Queen, with illustrations. Eyebright. Morocco, 
with flustration. Grigzly Bear of California, with filustration 
Independence Rock, with illustration, Tartare of the Valley of 
Baidar, Crimea, with iNustration. Lecture on Vision. Fete Saloons 
of Baden, with fllustration. The Count. The Bible in Sardinia. 
Herring Fishery, with illustrations, Electrical Machine, with fllus- 
tration, Sclentific—The Crust of the Earth; Sound. Summer, 
poetry. A Good Woman described by a Good Book. Facetiw, with 
Comic Nustrations, OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 


HE MISER’S DAUGHTER. A Tale of the 
By Bei. Bramece, is now Publishing for the first 
time in the LEDGER OF ROMANCE. This is the beautiful Weekly 
Paper which contains so much interesting Matrimonial correspon- 
lence. Only Four Cents per Copy, or Two Dollars per Annum. 
Office, 12 & 14 Spruce street, and to be had of all News Agents. 


The Beautiful Print, 
23433 INCHES, 


OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 


After the celebrated Painting by BARNEAU, 
18 PRESENTED GRATIS WITH 


NO. 52 OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Price, Six and a quarter Cents. 
This gn | gre com - the of the beautiful 


4 BEHIND THE SCEN 
An Extra Edition is now ready. - 





\ = 





its It 
is neatly and elegantly bound. Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 
64-55 108 and 110 Duane Street, N. Y. 





ors NEW BOOKS that are of ‘‘the better 
Olas.” 


‘¢ A CHARMING BOOK !”’ 


READY DEC. 17, 
LIFE IN ISRAEL; 


0 
PORTRAITURES OF H CHARACTER. 
BY MARIA T. RICHARDS, 
Author of “Life in Judea.” 
Ove Volume, 12mo., muslin, plain, Price $1. Muslin, full gilt, $1 50. 
LADY ANGELINE; A Lay of the Apalachians. 
T } and other Poems. 
am aon Price 7 Ny et full gilt, $1 25. 
One Volume, muslin, plain. ice 75 centa. in. . . 
LiFz AND WORKS OF THOMAS COLE, N. A. 
BY THE REV. LOUIS L. NOBLE 
One Volume, 12mo, Price $1 25. Muslin full gilt, $1 75. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTIOR OF THE BAPTIST 
EN' 


OMIN ATION, 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS WAYLAND, D. D. 

One Volume. Price $1. The same, half calf, $1 50. 
SERMONS OF THE REV. C. H. 5! EON, of London, 
With an introduction and Sketch of his Life. 

BY THE L, MAGOON, D. D 





© ining a fine Lith ph Portrait. 
One Volume, 12mo., muslin, 887 pages. Price $1. 
DERIVATION OF FAMILY NAMES, 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR. 
One Vol.,12mo. Price $1 25. 

THEODOSIA : Or, Tax Hesgowse or Fairs. One vof., 
12mo., with Steel Portrait. Price $1. 

BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. 
HERMANN OLSHAUSEN, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Vol. 1. Price of each volume, muslin, $2; half calf, $3. 

Just published. The work to be completed in six large octavo 
volumes. The second volume will be ready January 1. Fine Ame- 
rican Edition revised after the Fourth German Edition, by A. ©. 
Kenpeick, D. D., Rochester University. 

A Brilliant and Original Story. Fourth Edition just published. 
ASPIRATION: AN AUTIBIOGRAPHY OF GiRLHOOD. By Mra, MANNERS. 
lvol.,12mo. Price $1. 

ANECDOTES: RELIGIOUS, MORAL, ANDENTERTAINING. Alpha- 
betically arranged and interspersed with a variety of useful observa- 
tions. Selected by the late Rev. Cuaries Buck. I)lustrated with a 
Steel Plate frontispiece. 614 pages, 12mo. Price $1 60. 

WISDOM, WIT AND WHIMS OF DISTINGUISHED ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHERS, By JoserH Bawvarp, A. M. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, 
75 cents. : 

HOME LIFE. Twelve brilliant Lectures on the duties and relations 
of the family circle. By Rev. Wm. Haour, D, D. 1 vol.,i2mo, $1; 
gilt, $1 60. 

SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & Co., Publishers, No. 115 Nassau street, 
New York. 


NOW READY. ‘ 
ECEMBER FASHIONS.—Th. only reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the G tTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for December, 1858. No, 6, Vol. 6, con- 
tains a splendid colored Steel Plate of Four Figures, double the site 
of any fashion plate issued in this country or Europe. Also the fol- 
lowing beautiful engravings: 
3 Engravings of Head-~dresses, 
7 


10 do, Trimmings, 

do. Full dress, 

do. A Bertha. 

do. Mantilla. 

do. Youth’s costume, 

do, Child's hat. 

do, Children’s robes. 

do, Four full-length figures, with cloaks 

do, Children’s costumes, 

do, Head-dresses. 

do, Robe, 

do. Walking-drese. 

do, Shoes. 

do. Full-length gentlemen’s costumes, 

do. Youth’s costume. 

do, The Imperial nurse, 

do, The font of St. Louis, 

do. Cigar stand. 

do. Turkish smoking cap. 

do, Sac Eugenie. 

do, Ottoman or sofa cover, 

do. Chair cover, 

do, Bead bracelet. 

do, Urn mat. 

do, Bishop’s sleeve. 

do. Purs 

do. Ladies’ basques. 

do. Diagrams of ditto. 

do, Handkerchief corner, 

1 do. Tobaaco bag. 
Pattern for a paletot, by Madame Demorest, and five embrotdered 
tterns, and instructions for the following articles: Cigar stand, 
¢ Eugenie, Chair cover in darned netting, Bishop’s sleeve, Urn 

mat, braided “Tobacco bag. Music, “The Happy Return Schot- 

tische,” P and dedi d to Laura Keene, by Henry C. 

Watson. 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashions and the Industrial Arts—Fashion and the Beau Monde— 
Music and the Drama—A Chapter for the Ladies—The Work Table— 
Plants in Sleeping Rooma—Stray Thoughts—Almond Cheese Cakes— 
Syrian Salutations—Female Conversatiou—Bathing in Buenos Ayres 
—The Fair Sex in Turkey—Sewing Made Easy—Intuitive Percep- 
tions of Women—Baptism of the Prince Imperial of France—Helps— 
How American Women are Treated—Censori Shakespearian 
Fashion and Dress—Habits of Industry—Labor—A Flemish Nunnery 
—Tales of the Opera—The Song of Orsini—Women Against Sewing 
Machines—The Mind and Its Education—A Low Voice in Woman— 
Maud’s Maid, Marion—Flowers—Things Worth Knowing, etc., etc. 

This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. 
subsoribing by the year will save Sixty Cents on each subscription. 

The January number commences a new volume. 

One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
Journal, and one copy of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $8, OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 
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FINE ARTS. 
GOUPIL @& CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
Sager, Oli Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 











HE HOLIDAYS ARE COMING. — Laprns 
see that you are prepared to receive your Friends in a 
coming Ae ty calling John H. Babcock, No. 685 Broad- 
way, opposite Nibio’s, and selecting from bis Establishment such 
Articles as you require for of 
BS and LIQUORS ; 
flavored Cigars, and other Family Stores. Every Article 
& teed as 





P 





HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
Offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and bea 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 50c, and 
$1 


r bottle. 
Made and so'd by E. PHALON, «+ 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 
000 





HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 

very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use bas ved 
it to be beyond compe@risun ; and, being a vegetable prod jon, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin, It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best Judges 
to tell it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 

Made and sold by B. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 

coo 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this oui. 
12 mo 23-75 


MORE & SHELLEY’S, 630 BROADWAY, 
| Three Doors above Laura Keene’s Theatre. Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, Importers of Choice Wines and 
Brandies. Also the finest brands of Cigars. Stilton Cheese, French 
Conserves, Sauces and Pickles. Wines in any quantity for the 
Holidays. Family orders for the above solicited. 

000 











HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, or FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing C Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples; Scalds, Burns, &c. A sure afid safe 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for all inflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholes Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
giste and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 

000 


Wun HONNIWELL, 11 Park Row, 
OPPOSITE ASTOR HOUSE, 

Would mos+ respectfully ask the attention of Strangers and Citizens 

to his superior Motesxin Dagss Hats, $4. Also to bis extra fine 

sorr mats of all styles, with an assortment o 1 Caps, Carpet Bags, 


and Umbrellas. 
N.B.—Hats made to order at short notice. 





HOLIDAY GOODS 
TOR 
FAMILY PRESENTS. 


n addition to my usual stock of 
SILVER PLATED CASTERS, LIQUERE STANDS, 
CAKE BASKETS, URNS, SWING KETTLES, WAITERS, 
ELEGANT TEA-TRAYS 
TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
I offer elegantly carved, with mottoes, 
BREAD TRENCHERS WITH KNIVES TO MATCH, 
MORROCCO CASES CONTAINING 
1 Set nut-cracks, 1 Patr salts and spoons, 
1 Doz. nut-picka, 1 Pair fish carvers. 6 
1 or 2 silver napkin rings. 1 Doz. plated fish knives, 
Fish Knives, Pie Knives, Cake Knives with saw. 
TOOL CHESTS COMPLETE. 
CHILD'S CARRIAGES, WAGONS. 
ROCKING-HORSES, SLEIGHS. 
INE ENGLISH SKATES, 
FANCY WORK-STANDS. 
N WM. SMITH, 


STEPHE 1 
Sign of the GOLDEN TEKA-KETTLE, 534 Broadway, near Spring 
Street. . 1t 


For sale by 





G. SHAVER, Manufacturer of and Whole- 

® sale and Retail Dealer in Superior MARBLE BOARDS for 

Meno-cbromatic, Crayon and Pastel Painting ; also in every article 

used in these styles of Art. All orders promptly attended to. In- 

struction in sketching from Nature and these various branches suc- 

cessfully given at his Gallery, 
283 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 

‘The finest specimens we have ever seen—possess all the delicacy 
and fineness of finish of the best line Engraving.”’—N. Y. Courter. 

“ Prepares Boards which give the Urayon drawing all the softness 
and distinctness of an Oil Painting.”’—Home Journal, 1t 





EXPLANATIONS, RULES AND REGULATIONS 
OF THE 
NEW YORK ARCADE 
AND FREE HALLS OF EXHIBITION. 
HE NEW YORK ARCADE is located at 


694, 596, 598 Broadway, 200 feet deep, running through to 
Crosby street ; the first floor is divided into thirty-two stores, each 
to be rented for a different business from the other at low rates; 
there is a Terrace also to rent for the sale of plants, flowers and 
statuary, opposite which ia an orchestra of the best music. All of 
this department is richly decorated, arched overhead, and in front of 
the stores with lixht iron-work, finished in China glass and gold; in 
each arch a glass tablet with name and number of store. The Arcade 
is also brilliantly illuminated with 100 gas lights. Leading from the 
centre of this department is a crystal archery, through which you 
pass into a richly decorated Theatre, 120 feet long, 39 feet wide and 
50 feet feet high ; adjoining which is a saloon 60 by 20 feet, also a 
ladies’ ordinary 30 feet deep, the floor, roof and east end of glass. 
Over these departments are two large Halls, each 100 feet long by 
28 feet wide, with wide stairways leading from 594, These halls are 
devoted to patented inventions, and valuable works of art, properly 
classified and open for public inspection during all hours of the day, 
when professional gentlemen engaged for the purpose will explain 
each article to visitors, and answer all questions in absence of the 
owners or patentees. These Halls are opened with a view to esta- 
blishing in them a perpetual Fair, and once a year to present pre- 
miums to those exhibiting the best specimens of mechanic art, and 
to give our citizens, as well as to all persons visiting our city, an 
opportunity to see and fully investigate all the new and wonderful 
inventions of the age, and greatly facilitate the sale of the same and 
bring the worthy inventor before the public, giving him a place and 
position, which, hitherto, he has not enjoyed in this city, as the Halls 
are free to all visitors, and its location being the best in the city, 
cannot fail to bring every article into public notice, 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
ist. Eight o’clock, A.M. At the ringing of the bell the Arcade, 
Halls, Saloons, &c., will open for business. 
2nd. There will be four ushers in attendance at the Arcade from 
6 A. M. to 11 P. M., whose business it shall be to direct visitors to all 
of the Arcade, and see that the public pass is kept open, and 
deliver messages to any part of the establishment, but in no case to 
leave the premises without permission from the superintendent, and 
shall watch all suspicious looking persons, and report the same to 
the Superintendant, or in his absence to the police officer, and in the 
absence of any store-keeper to carefully watch his or herstore, Each 
usher is to wear his costume during business hours. 
8rd. Eve k i to keep his store open daily 








INSTRUCTION. 


MApA™ E PATANIA D’ERLY, Pupil of 
GARCIA, BRAMBILLA, and Madame DAMOREAU, begs 
leave to inform the Public that, at the solicitation of ber friends, 
she will give private less ns in singing at her Residence, 110 Fourth 
Avenue. For price and conditions, inquire on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, from 2 to 8 P.M. 
64-55 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 


New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
consult PRANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE OF FASHION. It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at 
all Book Stores. 








Y Cone & JAYNE, Carpet Warehouse, 364 

BROADWAY, corner of Franklin Street, opposite Taylor’s 
Saloon. ully invite attention to thelr Extensive and De- 
sirable Stock of Carpetings, Floor Of] Cloths, Curtain Materials, Hair 
Mattresses, dc. &c. Also, Canton and Cocoa Mattings, Mats, Rugs, 
Druggets, Stair Rods, Shades, &c., in every Variety and at the low- 
ost Rates. b467 





ry per q 

during bust hours, and to keep his store free of every nuisance 
or thing whatsoever, that would be unsightly, and shall not place or 
hang up any goods outside of said store or counter at any time 
during business hours. All goods and large packages coming to said 
stores shall be brought In by Crosby street. 

4th. No smoking snall be permitted in the Arcade, or any part of 
the premises, by any person at any time ; nor shall any person in 
sald stores be permitted to sell or give any visitors intoxicating 
liquor to drink, 

6th, The full band of fourteen performers shall be in the orchestra 
in full dress every evening, from 6 to 11 P. M. 

6th. Eleven o'clock, P. M. At the ringing of the bell the Arcade, 
Saloons, &c., will close during the night, and it shall be the duty of 
the night watch to see every person off the premises. 

7th. The night watch shall dress in police uniform, and shall remain 
on the premises from 11 P. M. until 8 A. M., and shall be on duty all 
day Sunday. 

"=" HALLS OF FREE EXHIBITION, RULES, &c. 


ist. All visitors are admitted free during the day. 

2nd. All goods deposited for exhibition shall be entered upon the 
clerk’s books, and, upon paying the requisite fee, the owner 
° commas of deposit signed by the superintendant, on presentation 


which the goods shal! be delivered without further expenses. 
gine be present during all hours of the day, to 
fully any or every article to visitors, and see that every 
"dln. A cumictent eorps of uanete ané porter 
-A® t corps shall be tn attendance 
direst visitors to any article which may 
snd deliver cards or direalans of the owners, ond to Yass and 


to 

see, 

othe of icles 

arti on exhibition may be in 

oq Sa eSena Jest  eenetes 


MOTT’S 
INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 


——<a— 
URING the shert period since they were intro- 
nae, Some heceans ne Grast 0 Gevetie CS) See 
recommending them to , that sales have increased to so 


the demand. The ovens a: a: n aD 
principle. recently paten ) 80 a8 to give the greatest amount of 
with smallest quantity of coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water Backs. e warran 


y yourself. 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
264 & 266 Water Street, New York. 
We also manufacture Stoves, Furnaces, Cast Iron Pipe, Garden 
Vases, Mott’s Patent School Furniture, &c. 000 





(RAY, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, 18 Bexxuan STREET, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 


ror 
WINDSOR AND CLIFTON MILLS “FIRST PREMIUM PAPERS.” 
These Papers comprise a series of Caps, Letters, Baths and 
Commercial Note, which in neatness of nm, beauty of style, 
excellency of finish, intrinsic value and low pr , are trul - 
equalled by any Papers offered in the United States, for w a 
Go.p Mrpat and a Dirtoma have been ded by the Ameri 
Institute, Also 





FOSTER’S IMPROVED PENCIL SHARPENER. 
A very supewior Article for ng the Pencil, in the best style, 
without injuring the Lead. r use in the drawing-olass of the 
Academy and other Schools in the City of New York alo 
will save one-fourth of the cost for pencils as at present abarpened 
with the knife. Also for 
GREEN’S IMPROVED 1 ERASER AND PAPER CLEANER. 

This article will remove Write, and improve the surface of the 
paper without the use of pounce, and remove Pencil Marks quicker 
than gay poe rubber.—Trade Mark—“ G.c.4M.” 

N. B.—Blank Books furnished to order; also an extensive assort- 
ment of Fancy Articles, including gold pens and pencils. Ladies’ 
Reticules, Card Cases, Portfolios, Work Boxes, Writing and 
Cases, Ivory Chessmen, together with many elegant articles sultable 


for the Holiday 
18 BEEKMAN STREET. 
62—57 


HOMAS As WILMURT, 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 
652 B y, near Bleecker Street. 
FRAMES REGILT, 
aus are gees! getting wp py ag and combinations 
ornament, including a super! gu by Cox. T. B. Tuorrz, com 
posed of the torron PLANT, in all its stages of growth. 000 











ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manwiactured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter, 
ed sale to the trade by Joun Dwiont & Co., No. 11 Old Slip, 
mo 





HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATAKRH SNUFF, vor sons 
BYEC, DEAFNESS, PAIX IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 
——— once by mail, pao, to any address, on receipt 
, mm spect ’ Depo Propri: 
—— J. Doane, aibeny, N.Y, ote — 
6 mo 


3387 BROADWAY, Opposite the TaBERNACLE. 
MPORIUM of all kinds of India Rubber 


Goods. A large stock of Novelties suitable fi pproach- 
ing Holiday season, including Dressed and Painted Dole Toys, 
— — ~~! —_ = ane, Sunes, Overshoes and Boots 

e latest style and superior fini made ex 
Retail Trade, and at very low prices. ? a ae 








& ee ae __ Ben a" ‘RY DAVENPORT. 
‘FJ OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The sallow and cada- 
verous » which indi & weak stomach and 





inactive liver, is soon replaced by @ healthy tone under the operati 

of these great purifiers of the secretions and the blood. Sold at the 
manufaetories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand 
London; and by all druggists, at 26c., 62}¢c., and $1 per box, . 





YON’S MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS 
FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF INSECT» AND VERMIN.—This 
Powder differs from all other iusect banes in two essential particu- 
lare! It tains nothing pol to human beings or domestic 
enteeh, ond is =< — —_ ~- which immediately and inva- 
ably ro) bugs, roaches, eas, ants, moths plant-insec 
mosquitoes, flies, and all other insects, ¢ ° ~ 
EMANUAL LYON, 424 Broadway. 








ONES’ SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for tlavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c. These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of aiscern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preferétice to all others, Price 
of each 25 cents per bottle, Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 


SOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston 
’ ’ street, New York, 


For A FURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
A COLD take Ayer’s Che: Pectoral). 
a4 ry pathy ~ J take Ayer’s Pilla wr 
e Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION © Ayer's | Pills. c 
FOR HOARSEN 


Fou Soni ea 
¢ Ayer'’s Cherry Pecteral, 
HEUMA take Ayer’s Pills. F 





FOR CONSUMPTION take A. Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH tae neat 
POU LIVER COMPLAINT take Lyer'e Pile? or 
2 1 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. ~— 
13 mo 85-86 . 


J HUNT, Gentlemen’s Boot and Shoe Store, 
‘ No. 430 BROADWAY, New York. 


Dress Boots made to order of the best French Calisk 
Stout Boots, $4. Double-soled Water-proof, $4 50. Patent L rk 3 


ts, 
Mr. HUNT would jally call at to new 

Wellington Boots, coming sbove the knee, cutstae the 4 

a0 we to the coming season, These Boots will be made 

for the purpose, snd Will beerld cheaper thioner eerie eee 

flor the p an ald t 

ment in the Oty. Pricefrem Stein et 











MANUFACTURING COMP. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all man 
Practical Operation and for sale at the 343 Broadw 
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Arter the organization of Kansas Territory by 
the Federal Government, President Pierce ap- 

inted Hon. A. H. Reeder, of Pennsylvania, 

vernor of the Territory. The selection was 
looked upon as eminently fit in every respect, 
and it was anticipated, when the ‘ Kansas 
troubles” began, that the proper man was at the 
head of affairs. It is impossible, amid the excite- 
ment created by conflicting accounts, to judge 
clearly and. justly of Gov. Reeder’s conduct. To 
his signature were the members of the Territorial 
Legislature indebted for their official existence, 
ont while he ignored them in their legislative 
capacity, he yet acknowledged them as individual 
members. o this unhappy circumstance, we 
think, is to be placed much of the unfortunate 
excitement which has existed in the Territory— 
fer the American people are law-abiding and re- 
spect legal authority until it is legally repealed, 
even if it be against their wishes and interests. 
It soon became apparent that Gov. Reeder was 
not sympathized with by the Federal Government, 
and his removal from his position was not unex- 

cted by those who even carelessly noticed pass- 
ing events. T’rom this time forward Gov. Reeder 
became identified with the ‘‘Free State men,” 
was their chief adviser, and was elected to Con- 
gress against Whitfield, the “law and order” 
candidate of the Territory. The debate in Con- 
gress on the admission of the Kansas delegate, 
makes it unnecessary to refer to the subject in 
this brief sketch. Whatever popularity Gov. 
Reeder has attained, has been connected with 
Kansas, but from the current events it would 
seem that he is not destined to stamp his charac- 
ter upon the rising State. Leaving the Territory 
at the time the Free State men were being ar- 
rested and imprisoned, he evidently lost standing 
with the settlers themselves; ,and, once out of 
office and out of power, he has gradually become 
lost in the sweep of events—yet probably destined 
to rise again in popular favor when Kansas shall 
become a sovereign State and cease to be de- 
pendent upon the central Government for money 
and rulers. Throughout the recent Presidential 
contest, Gov. Reeder made many speeches upon 
matters and things in Kansas, which had a favor- 
able effect upon the Republican cause; but, we 
believe, Gov. Reeder has never abandoned his 
connection with the Democratic party. Gov. 
Reeder is now in the prime of life, possesses a 
fine personal appearance, is deservedly popular 
with all who know him, and is esteemed an honest 
and straightforward man. Our portrait, which 
from an unavoidable accident was delayed from 








government to a more central position, and this 
‘funder curreat” has had the effect to render 
Poe ad appropriations for a building such as the 
State demands impossible to obtain. 





A Turitiine Incipent.—The New York 
Commercial Advertiser tells the following inci- 
dent: Last fall, a woman residing in the vicinity 
of Worcester was picking blackberries in a field 
near the house, having with her her only child, a 
bright-eyed little fellow of less than a year old. 
The babe sat upon the ground amusing itself with 
grasping at clumps of yellow weed that grew 
within reach, and eating berries brought him 
from time to time by his mother. The latter, at 
length, intent upon gathering the fine fruit, passed 
around a rock which hid her child from her view. 
She was about to return to him, when, hearin 
him laughing and crowing in great glee, an 
thinking he must be safe as long as he was so 
happy, she remained a little longer where she was. 
Suddenly the little voice ceased, and aiter a mo. 
ment’s delay, the young mother stepped upon the 
rock, and looked over expecting to see her babe 
asleep; instead of which, he was sitting perfectly 
motionless, his lips parted, and his wide, open 
eyes fixed with a singular expression upon some 
object which at first she was unable to discern. 
Yet who can judge of her horror when, on closer 
scrutiny, she perceived, some four or five feet 
from her infant, a rattlesnake, with his glittering 
eyes fastened upon his, and nearing him by an 
almost imperceptible motion. The sight of her 
darling’s peril so nearly paralyzed her, that for an 
instant she half believed that dreadful fascination 
had extended to herself; but the certainty that, 
unless she was the instrument of salvation to her 
child, he was inevitably lost, in some degree re- 
stored her power. She glanced wildly round for 
something that might be used as u weapon, but 
nothing appeared, and already the venemous 
reptile had passed over half the space which di- 
vided him and his victim. Another moment and 
all would be lost! What could be done? In her 
hand she held a broad tin pan, and, springing 
from the rock, quick as thought she covered the 
snake with it, and stood upon it to prevent its 
escape. The charm was broken—the child 
moved, swayed to one side, and began to sob. At 
the same time the mother recovered her voice 
and screamed for aid, retaining her position until 
it arrived, when the cause of her terrible fright 
was dispatched. 

Ominovus.—The names of five of the leading 
Unitarian clergymen in and about New York are 
rather ominous for superstitious minds—Furniss, 














earlier publication, will have an interest just at 

this time, from the fact that when the ‘Free 

State men’”’ of Kansas learned that the present 

session of Congress admitted General Whitfield to 

a seat in the House, they immediately forwarded 

a petition, asking that Gov. Reeder should be honored as the repre- 
sentative instead of Gen. Whitfield. The following facts are from 
a reliable source : 

Andrew H. Reeder was first known to the publio as a lawyer of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, in which town, we believe, he was born some 
fifty years ago. He was a Democrat in polities, of the school distin- 
guished by devotion to the fortunes of Mr. Buchanan, and, as such, 
was selected for first Territorial Governor of Kansas, on the solici- 
tation of Mr. Buchanan’s intimate friends. He went to Kansas de- 
termined to please all sides, but failed, and at length found himself 
engaged in a violent quarrel with the Pro-Slavery party. President 
Pierce at first seemed disposed to sustain, but ‘ultimately removed 
him, on a charge of speculating inIndian lands, He soon after em- 
barked heartily in the Free State movement, and was chosen dele- 

ate to Congress by his fellow partisans. Congress ejected Whitfield 
rom the seat, but refused to admit Reeder, who was in like manner 
chesen a U. 8. Senator by the Free State Legislature, but the Senate 
refused to accept the Topeka Constitution or recognize Kansas as a 
State. He has since been active as a member of the National 
Kansas Committee, and now claims to have been again chosen dele- 
gate,to Congress by the Free State party. 








GOV. A. He 
FROM AN AMBROTYPE TAKEN EXPKESSLY FOR 


REKDER, OF KANSAS, 


lis PAPER. 


“CITY HALL” AND “STATE HOUSE,” ALBANY, NEW 
YORK. 


We have in previous numbers given several views connected with 
the thriving capital of New York, including streets, public build- 
ings, and the canal basins. We present at this time a very attrac- 
tive picture, representing the ‘‘ City Hall” and the large building 
called the ‘‘ State House,” in contradistinction to the more current 
pileknown as ‘‘the Capitol.”” The City Hall of Albany is a com- 
modious and pleasantly situated edfice, from the top of which can 
be seen the entire surrounding country. The rooms are commo- 
dious, and we believe it is considered one of the most perfect muni- 
cipal halls in the country. ‘The State House’’ was originated 
from the necessity of having more room than the “ Capitol’’ build- 
ing afforded for State records, archives, and State offices, &c. 

hat should really have been contained under one rovf, and within 
the walls of one entire and magnificent structure, is divided up, 
so that the Empire State to-day, all things considered, has the least 
commodious and least attractive ‘“‘Capitol” of any State in the 
Union. We suppose this is somewhat explainable on the ground 





that there has existed for many years a desire to remove the seat of 

















rik ‘CITY HALL” AND “STATE HOUS#,’’ ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


Coles, Bellows, Blase and Burnhap. The only 
antidote they ever had was Dewey, who came 
after Sparks, and he has poees through this fiery 
ordeal and evaporates, though, we ought not to 
forget that he has left a successor quite Osgood. 


INVOLUNTARY SUICIDE.—On Saturday night two free colored men 
who had been employed during the day to open oysters on a 
schooner, in the Dock, went into the hold or cabin of the vessel, and 
kindled a fire with charcoal. The hatches being closed, there was 
not sufficient ventilation to carry off the noxious gasses of the burn- 
ing charcoal, and the consequence was, that the two men were pros- 
trated with asphyxia. One of them fell with his face upon the fire, 
and being in a state of insensibility, met with a horrible death, his 
face and head being literally roasted before his condition was dis- 
covered. The other man was resuscitated with much difficulty, and 
at last accounts was in a fair way to recover. 

AMvuSING INCIDENT.—At the Howard Atheneum, Boston, a few 
evenings since, a live gander, which was one of the principal actors 
in the piece, got restive under stage discipline, and took to himself 
wings, flying out among the audience in the parquette, causing no 
little fluttering among those with whom he took up his quarters. 
The histrionic bird was soon again secured, and al matters pro- 
ceeded as before. 


VALUE or Lire.—An adventurer, writing from California, says : 
** A man’s life here is worth about fifty cents on the dollar.” 

















